Hypnosis:  A  pain    - 
control  alternative 
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Unlike  the  Ancients, 

We  Take  a  Hands-on 

Approach  to 

Community  Involvement. 


'.     ^    If  you  think  fraternities  and  sororities 

don't  make  a  contribution  to  their 

..    ,'        communities,  think  again.  Greek 

*'*      organizations  put  hands  and  heart  into 

hundreds  of  community  service  projects 

each  year,  raising  money  and 

donating  time  and  energy. 

FRATERNITIES: 

ALPHA  CHI  RHO        AXP 

Adopt-A-School  and  Adopt  A  Highway 

BETA  SIGMA  DELTA  BSA 

American  Cancer  Society  and  Leukemia  Foundation 

DELTA  KAPPA  EPSILON    AKE 

Adopt  A  Highway  and  The  American  Red  Cross 

LAMBDA  SIGMA  UPSILON         ASY 

S.I.D.S.  Alliance  and  The  Multicuhural  Center 

PHI  SIGMA  XI        OXS 

Adopt  A  Highway  and  Camp  Victory 

PI  KAPPA  PHI         nKO) 

S.HA.R.EandP.U.S.H 

SIGMA  IOTA  OMEGA        SIQ 

"Wrestlefest"  and  The  Espy  Fire  Hall 

THETA  CHI         0X 

American  Lung  Association,  Camp  Victory  and 

Adopt  A  Highway  ^^ 


BLOOMSBURG 

UNIVERSITY 

FRATERNITIES 

AND  SORORITIES 

AT  WORK  FOR  YOUl 

SHOWING  SUPPORT 

THROUGH 

COMMUNITY 
SERVICE! 

SORORITIES: 

ALPHA  SIGMA  ALPHA        ASA 

Children's  Miracle  Network  and  Special  Olympics 

ALPHA  SIGMA  TAU       AET 

Pine  Mt.  School  and  Adopt  A  Highway 

CHI  SIGMA  RHO        XSP 

Ronald  McDonald  House  and  Adopt  A  Highway 

CHI  THETA  PI      xen 

S.H.A.R.E  and  needy  children  in  Columbia 

CHI  UPSILON  SIGMA         XY2 

S.H.A.R.E.,  R.E.T.A.LN.  and  elementary  school  visits 

DELTA  EPSILON  BETA        AEB 

Danville  State  Hospital  and  Adopt  A  Highway 

DELTA  PHI  EPSILON        A<DE 

Cystic  Fibrosis,  Breast  Cancer  and  A.N.  A.  D. 

DELTA  SIGMA  THETA         AS© 

School  America  and  Delta  Habitat  for  Humanity 

PHI  IOTA  CHI         mX 

Make  a  Difference  Day  and  Adopt  A  Highway 

PHI  SIGMA  SIGMA         OSS 
The  Kidney  Foundation  and  Adopt  A  Highway 


SIGMA  SIGMA  SIGMA 

Robby  Page  Memorial 

Th  f  THETA  TAU  OMEGA 

I  III!   t) 
KEBIRlH/^-om/  Adopt  A  Highway 

nil  CiVILieATIOKI 

A  public  information  program  of  the  sorority  and  fraternity  community 
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An  Editorial  Overview 

A  year  ago,  Spectrum  investi- 
gated marijuana  usage  in  the  area, 
and  found  that  although  there  was 
extensive  use,  there  was  httle 
enforcement.  Margaret  Boykin, 
director  of  the  Bloomsburg 
University  campus  police,  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "I  won't  say  there 
is  a  drug  problem,  so  don't  quote  me 
that  I  did."  At  the  time  the  investi- 
gation was  conducted,  only  two 
drug  arrests  had  occurred  on  cam- 
pus between  1990  and  1993. 
However,  since  the  publication  of 
"Growing  Like  a  Weed,"  there  have 
been  18  drug-related  arrests  on 
campus  in  the  second  half  of  1994 
alone.  In  addition,  the  Columbia 
County  Drug  Task  Force  reports  28 
arrests  in  1994  and  13  arrests 
between  January  1  and  April  4 
of  1995. 

In  production,  we  gave  our 
magazine  a  modernized  look  that 
is  noticeable  throughout  the  pages. 
Our  new  logo  gives  the  cover  a 
fresh  face,  and  the  computer  art 
graphics    bring    life    to    the    text. 

The  recent  purchase  of  a  SyQuest 
Hard  Drive  allows  us  to  put  the 
entire  magazine  onto  a  single 
cartridge  which  is  made  into  nega- 
tives and  sent  to  the  printer,  rather 
than  being  submitted  on  individual 
sheets  of  paper.  This  helps  us  to  cut 
costs  and  produce  the  magazine 
more  efficiently. 

In  this  issue  we  also  introduce  a 
new  department,  "In  Your  Words." 
Spectrum  welcomes  ideas  from  out- 
side writers.  (Pat  Parker's  experi- 
ence with  Pennsylvania  culture  is  a 
solid  addition  to  the  magazine.) 

Spectrum  believes  in 
helping  the  environment, 
and  is,  therefore,  printed 
on  recycled  paper.  Please 

join  us  in  preserving 
the  environment. 
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How  Do  You  Spell  Rain  ReliefiHypnosis 

BY  Jennifer  Adams 

I  £.    Lyme  Disease:  Are  You  At  Risk? 

Bv   Jrtr    UNANGST 


A  Step  Ahead 


BY  Jennifer  Boscia 


Where  The  Story  Begins: 

Meckleys  Books  and  Collectibles 
Keeps    The  Pages  Turning 

BV  Jeff  Mac  Clay 


Back  To  The  Bass-ics 


BY  Chris  Krepich 


Postcard  From  T>ie  Amazon 

by  Jay  Unangst 

Welcome  To  The  Revival: 

Renovations  To  Camp  Lavigne 
Keeps  Area  Scouting  Alive 

iv  Chris  Krepich 

Pressing  On  After  War 

BY  Harry  A.  Kimiviel  ill 
AND  Aaron  R.  White 

...E  Farmers  Dilemma: 

Agribusiness  replaces  the  Family  Farm 

BY  Colleen  C.  Casper 


Cycling  to  Extremes 
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BY  IMark  Steinruck 


Abx^t  tHe  Cover... 
The  sun  sets  over   # 
the  Amazon  River. 
Above:  The  Amazon 
'^'Gasin  is  home  to 
over  one  third  of' 
the  world's  species 
of  birds.  See  story 
on  page  24. 
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In  Your  Words 

After  Hours 
Back  Of  The  Book 


BY  Patricia  Parker 


Look  Who  s  Talking     by  Jeff  A/Iac  Clay 


Sleep  depravation  can  be  more 
than  merely  an  inconvenience,  it 
can  cause  serious  health 
problems.  However,  a  simple  change 
in  your  sleeping  habits  can  make  all 
the  difference. 

Those  suffering  from  insomnia  not 
only  experience 
difficulty  falling 
asleep,  according 
to  the  American 
Academy  of  Family 
Physicians  (AAFP), 
but  also  sleep  very 
shallowly,  wake 
up  early  and  also 
have  difficult  falling 
back  asleep. 

Major  causes  for 
insomnia  include  stress  and  high 
levels  of  noise.  This  makes  groups, 
such  as  college  students,  extremely 
susceptible  says  Dolores  Hranitz, 
nursing  supervisor  at  Bloomsburg 
University's  health  center.  Another 
cause  is  sudden  change  in  routine, 


such  as  starting  a  new  job  or  staying 
the  night  in  a  strange  place,  though 
these  tend  only  to  create  a  temporary 
manifestation  of  the  disorder. 

Remedying  insomnia  can  be 
as  easy  as  going  to  bed  and 
rising  at  the  same  times  every  day. 
Exercise,  keeping 
your  bedroom  dark, 
and  adjusting  room 
temperature  are 
other  simple  solutions. 
The  AAFP  suggests 
avoiding  strenuous 
activity  right  before 
bedtime  and  refraining 
from  reading  and 
watching  television 
in  bed  as  additional  "cures" 
for  insomnia. 

By  adhering  to  these  suggestions 
insomnia  can  be  avoided,  but  if  it  does 
strike,  it  can  usually  be  overcome  in 
two  to  four  weeks  with  some  simple 
changes  in  your  sleeping  habits.  (^ 


Baseball  caps  xm)?fe  were  worn 
only  by  baseball  players.  Not 
anymore;  this  once  male  icon  of 
fashion  is  fast  becoming  a  unisex 
fad  in  the  90s.  Super-models  Cindy 
Crawford  and  Kathy  Ireland  wear 
them  in  fashion  magazines  and 
on  television. 

"I  wear  a  hat  when  I  work  out," 
says  Sue  Morris,  Harrisburg,  "It  keeps 
the  hair  out  of  my  face."  Danielle 
Harris,  Mont  Alto,  says  she  wears  a 
cap  when  she's  having  a  bad  hair  day 
because,  "it's  a  lot  easier  than 
worrying  about  my  hair." 

Women  often  color  coordinate  the 
cap  with  the  outfit  they're  wearing.  "If 
I  like  the  color  of  the  hat,  I  buy  it,"  says 
Betsy  Leas,  Doylestown,  "Sometimes  I 
have  to  buy  clothes  just  to  match  the 
hat."  She  admits  she's  acquired  most 
of  her  caps  from  potential  boyfriends 
and  friends.  "It's  a  fashion  statement," 
says  Leas.^ 


KEEPING  YOU  POSTED 


traveling  Interstate  80  in  Columbia  county  may  be 

more    aesthetically    pleasing,    especially    when 

entering  or  exiting  the  highway. 

Motorists  may  have  noticed  a  subtle  new  look  to  the 

roadside  icons  that  dot  the  exits  and  roadway  of  this 

busy  artery. 

Travelers  can  now  enjoy  the  unique  facelift  courtesy 
of  PennDOT.  The  state  has  replaced  steel  signposts  on 
certain  sections  of  1-80  and  route  15  in  Lycoming  County 
with  wood  posts. 

The  new  sign  construction  costs  more  initially,  but  > 
saves  the  state  money  in  the  long  run,  says  Stevec 
Mutchler,  assistant  district  traffic  engineer  for  PennDOT. 
He  says  the  sign  posts  are  only  used  in  new  construction 


because  it's  easier  and  cheaper  to  install  the  natural- 
finish  posts  while  the  roadway  is  torn  up. 

The  advantage  to  the  wood  signposts,  says 
Mutchler,  is  that  they  resist  wind  damage,  leaning,  and 
are  less  likely  to  be  damaged  by  snow  plows  because  of 
their  concrete  foundation.  The  posts  were  installed  in 
Columbia  County  because  the  extra  funding  needed  for 
them  was  available  on  the  1-80  project. 

"It  was  a  functional  decision,"  says  Mutchler,  "and 
aesthetically  it  looks  nicer,  but  we  didn't  do  it  for 
aesthetics." 

Mutchler  adds  that  there  are  no  plans  to  use  the 
new  signposts  statewide.  ^ 
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An  Emu  for  You 


Emus,  native  Australian  birds,  have 
long  provided  Aborigines  with  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  Due  to 
increased  emu  farming  in  the  United 
States,  Bloomsburg  residents  can  also 
enjoy  emu  by-products. 
Emu  meat  is  edible;  its  skin  is  used  to 
make  leather  apparel,  boots  and  handbags; 
and  its  feathers,  eggs,  and  toenails  are 
used   for  craft   and      jewelry  items.   In 


addition,   laboratory  research  has 
expanded  the  utility  of  the  emu  to 
include  shampoo,  facial  cream,  body 
lotion,    after    shave,     lip    balm,    and 
eye  cream. 

Joanne  and  David  Long  of  Longview  Emu 
Farm,  Bloomsburg,  raise  and  sell  breeder  chicks 
to  anyone  interested  in  raising  emus  themselves. 

The  versatility  of  this  bird  may  ensure  there 
is  an  emu  in  everyone's  future.  &^ 


You  Be  the  Judge 


The  world  of  telephonic  news 
and  interactive  information 
may  have  changed  forever  with 
the  creation  of  a  900  number 
exclusively  designed  to  provide 
callers  with  info  about  the  O.J. 
Simpson  trial. 

By  dialing  1-900-UB  JUDGE,  a 
caller  can  learn  case  developments, 
hear  uncensored  911  tapes  or  leave  a 


message  for  O.J.  Callers  can  also  leave 
comments,  voice  opinions,  and 
provide  their  theories  about  the  case 
and  hear  the  thoughts  of  others.  The 
line  operates  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week.  Kraig  Jordan,  director  of 
Breaking  News  Corp.,  which  operates 
the  line,  says,  "The  response  was 
excellent.  Mostly  the  calls  were 
from  women." 

Beyond  the  trial  connection,  the 
new  telephonic /interactive  system 
opens  up  a  world  of  future  uses  for 
gathering  and  dispensing  information. 
Unlike  past  900  numbers,  where  you 
cannot  interact  with  others  or  opinion 


poll  numbers  which  only  gather 
information,  the  new  system  allows 
callers  to  interact  on  a  new  level. 
Jordan  says  that  unlike  e-mail,  every- 
thing is  screened,  "There  are  no  Hve 
operators.  Calls  are  screened  for  foul 
language  mostly  and  we  don't  want  to 
get  sued." 

After  the  O.J.  case,  the  interactive 
phone  system  likely  will  provide 
callers  with  information  for  other 
stories,  "We've  discussed  the  systems 
future,  but  we  want  to  see  what  the 
revenue  from  UB  JUDGE  is,"  says 
Jordan.  Regardless,  interactive 
services  are  here  to  stay.  ^ 


A  monumental  piece  of 
Egypt  along  the  Susquehanna 


The  monument  arrived,  its  17  pieces  ready 
to  be  assembled,  in  October  1908.  After 
years  of  haggUng  over  the  designs,  the 
county  commission  had  found  what  it  wanted 
in  a  catalogue:  a  touch  of  Egyptian  architecture 
to  honor  the  men  of  Columbia  County  who  had 
fought  in  the  Civil  War.  While  hardly  reminis- 
cent of  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramids,  by 
November  the  work  of  assembling  the 
Soldier's  and  Sailor's  Monument  on 
Market  Street  was  complete. 

"It's  Egyptian  revival  architecture,"  says 


Marie  Walters  of  the  Bloomsburg  Preservation 
Society,  describing  the  monument's  obelisk,  a 
four-sided  monolithic  piUar.  Its  smooth  wall 
finish  provides  an  effect  suggestive  of  pylons 
of  gateways  to  Egyptian  temples. 

The  first  period  of  Egyptian  architectural 
revival  was  1830  to  1850.  Columbia  County 
first  expressed  interest  in  a  Civil  War  monu- 
ment in  the  1870s.  Since  then,  the  monument 
has  stood  as  a  proud  reminder  of  those 
men  who  devoted  their  lives  to  fighting 
for  freedom.  (^ 
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What  Did  You  Say  ? 


Everybody  talks,  but  most  don't  know  what  they're 
saying.  Of  course  we  know  the  meanings  of  most  of 
the  words  we  use  or  we'd  all  be  talking  nonsense. 
But,  we  never  ask  where  the  words  came  from.  From  the 
shortest  to  the  longest,  each  word  has  its  origin  in  one  place 
or  the  other. 

Word  meanings  and  origins  are  called  etymologies.  The 
word  "etymology"  comes  from  the  Greek  word  for  true. 

Most  of  us  own  a  pair  of  denim  jeans.  But  most  don't 
know  why  they're  called  denim.  The  word  originated  in 
the  French  manufacturing  town  of  Nimes.  Its  product  was 
called  serge  de  Nimes,  thus  the  shortened     version,  denim. 

Few  economists  know  the  origin  of  deficit.  It  comes 
from  the  Latin  sentence  meaning  "It  is  lacking." 

Besides  given  names,  a  lot  of  people  acquire 
nicknames.  Once  it  was  called  an  ekename.  Eke  meant 
added,  a  name  added  to  your  given  name.  Through  the 
years,  the  English  word  ekename  absorbed  the  'n'  from  'an' 
thus  becoming  nekename  and  later,  nickname. 

Farming  is  a  major  industry  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
but  the  average  farmer  probably  doesn't  know  why  he's 
called  a  farmer.  "Farm"  was  originally  the  rent  or  tax  from 
a  property.  It  came  from  the  French  word  "fmna,"  meaning 
a  fixed  payment.  In  the  16th  century,  the  farm  was 
associated  with  a  leased  tract  of  land  and  its  workers  were 
known  as  "farmers,"  those  who  pay  the  rent. 

At  the  end  of  dinner  we've  all  indulged  ourselves  with 
a  piece  of  cake  or  pie,  what  we  call  dessert.  It's  something 
eaten  when  all  the  dishes  are  cleared.  That's  what  dessert 
first  meant.  The  word  comes  from  the  French,  desservir, 
meaning  clear  away. 

Finally,  Shakespeare's  characters  on  leaving  say  God  be 
ivi'  ye,  (God  be  with  you).  Over  the  years,  from  saying  it 
faster  and  faster,  it  became  the  more  familiar,  goodbye. 
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THE  FOUNDATION 

Activated  in  1 985,  the  Bloomsburg 
University  Foundation,  Inc.  has  the 
responsibiiity  of  securing  private  funds 
to  maintain  and  enhance  the  quality 
and  excellence  in  all  areas  of  the 
University,  The  BU  Foundation 
conducts  an  active  program  of 
information,  cultivation,  and 
solicitation  among  individuals, 
corporations,  and  foundations.  The 
Bloomsburg  University  Foundation 
membership  includes  outstanding 
business,  professional,  and  civic 
leaders  from  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 


INFORMATION 

Inquiries  relative  to  the  Bloomsburg 
University  Foundation,  gifts  to  the 
University,  needs  which  con  be  met 
only  through  private  funding,  or 
questions  concerning  bequests  and 
estate  plans  may  be  directed  to: 


BLOOMSBURG  UNIVERSITY  FOUNDATION 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 
BLOOMSBURG  UNIVERSITY 
400  EAST  SECOND  STREET 
BLOOMSBURG,  PA  17815 


(717)389-4128 


INC. 
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/ /"X  Xou're  going  to  feel  a  sensation  in  your  mouth. 
Dr.  Joseph  Tloczynski,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology  at  Bloomsburg  University,  tells  his 
patient  during  a  hypnosis  session.  "It's  going  to  start  as  a 
general  coolness  that  grows  and  grows,"  he  continues,  "and 
becomes  cooler  and  cooler  until  you  have  no  sensation  in 
that  area."  As  the  patient  relaxes  and  focuses  her  attention 
on  Tloczynski's  words,  the  hypnotic  suggestions  prove  to 
be  successful  in  controlling  the  pain. 

Hypnosis,  an  altered  state  of  con- 
sciousness, is  proving  to  be  an  effective 
alternative  to  anesthesia  and  pain 
killers,  according  to  Tloczynski.  It  is 
a  way  of  focusing  a  person's  atten- 
tion   and    going    into    a    trance. 
"Hypnosis  depends  upon  flexibility 
in  the  way  we  think  about  things,"  says 
Tloczynski.  "By  and  large,  everyone  is  hyp- 
notizable,"  he  says,  "but  definitely  to  varying 
extents."  A  person's  "hypnotizability"  is  a  skill,  and  can 
improve  with  practice. 

For  those  who  are  able  to  focus  their  attention  and  be 
hypnotized,  it  can  be  a  beneficial  technique  for  alleviating 
pain  without  the  risk  of  side  effects  from  anesthesia.  There 
are  chemical  substances  in  the  brain,  endorphins,  which  act 
as  natural  pain  killers.  These  chemicals  can  reduce  pain  as 
effectively  as  morphine.  Tloczynski  says  that  endorphins 


are  the  way  the  body  protects  itself.  They  can  kick  in  when 
a  person  is  under  tremendous  pain  or  stress. 

Pain  killers,   either  endorphins  or  drugs   such   as 
morphine,  fill  the  receptor  sites,  which  are  the  places  that 
take  the  pain.  This  effectively  blocks  the  perception  of 
pain.  "Hypnosis  might  allow  a  person  to  consciously  pro- 
duce more  endorphins  to  have  a  more  powerful  effect  for 
controlling  pain,"   says  Tloczynski.   Many  people  are 
amazed  that  hypnosis  can  replace  needles  and 
drugs.  "Every  drug  has  a  side  effect,"  says 
Tloczynski.  "If  you  think  about  all  the 
possible  side  effects  of  different  forms 
of  anesthesia,"   he  says,   "those  are 
one  of  the  things  you  avoid   [with 
hypnosis]."  Tloczynski  explains  that 
some  pain  killers  prescribed   to  the 
J  „  elderly    produce    drowsiness,    which 

CITU^S.  results   in   the   slowing   of  the   cognitive 

process.  "This  could  be  dangerous  to  an  80  or  90- 
year-old,"  he  says.  "It  could  cause  the  person  to  fall,  creat- 
ing more  problems." 

//  A  lot  of  pain  killers  are  really  harsh  on  the  stomach," 
-Za.  says  Tloczynski,  who  points  out  that  a  person  can 
develop  ulcers.  Hypnosis  is  a  successful  alternative  to 
someone  with  a  history  of  ulcers,  but  who  can't  use  pain 
control  drugs. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  the  source  of  pain  in  order  to 


''Hypnosis 

might  allow  [the 

patient]  not  to  need 

prescription 


Dr.  Tloczynski  has  successfully  used  hypnosis  as  an  alternative  remedy  to  alleviate  pain  for  his  many  patients. 
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help  someone  who  is  hurting, 
according  to  Dr.  Nicholas  Brink, 
clinical  psychologist.  He  once  had  a 
patient  come  to  him  complaining  of 
back  pain,  who  he  initially  could  not 
treat.  "Once  I  found  out  there  was  a 
tumor  in  his  back,"  he  says,  "then  I 
was  able  to  help." 

There  are  thousands  of  variations 
to  the  methods  used  in  hypnosis. 
"There  are  many  different 
kinds  of  people,"  says  // 

Tloczynski,      "and 
with  different    peo 
pie  you  use  diff- 
erent   types     of 
induction    tech- 


also   plays   a    role   in   hypnotizing 


someone. 


niques. 

He      explains 
that     inducing 
hypnosis  means  help- 
ing the  patient  reach  a  dif- 
ferent  state   of   awareness.    "A 
pendulum   is   known   to   work   for 
some   people,"    he   says,    "and   for 
another  person  modifying  my  tone 
of  voice  can  work."  Tloczynski  says 
the  pace  at  which  he  talks  and  the 
repetitive  voice  pattern  he  develops 


The  distraction  technique  is  used 
by  both  Tloczynski  and   Brink. 
"Instead  of  dealing  with  the  pain  situ- 
ation," says  Tloczynski,  "just  remove 
them  and  have  them  so  embedded  or 
emerged  in  lying  on  a  beach  some- 
where   that    they    are    oblivious    to 
what's  going  on  in  physical  reality." 
Another  technique  is 
Hypnosis  reframing.  An  example 

-J  I  would    be    telhng   a 

person  to  imagine 
being    hit   on   the 
hand  with  a  ham- 
mer.       "Yes       it 
hurts,"   Brink  tells 
his  patient,    "but 
does  it  really     hurt 
that  much?"  With  this 
technique.    Brink    con- 
vinces his  patient  that  the  pain 
really  is  not  that  bad. 

Many  of  Brink's  patients  come  to 
him  with  a  chronic  or  acute  pain  after 
surgery.  He  says  he  gets  quite  a  few 
suffering  from  some  degree  of 
arthritis.    "I    tell    these    patients    to 


depends  upon  the 

flexibility  within 

the  way  we  think 

about  things." 
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imagine  the  blood  flowing  to  the 
joints,"  Brink  says,  "and  to  feel  the 
warming  feeling  moving  through  your 
whole  body."  According  to  Brink, 
these  arthritis  patients  find  the  treat- 
ment works  well. 

Many  accident  victims,  looking  to 
use  hypnosis  to  control  pain, 
came  to  Tloczynski,  who  now  devotes 
his  time  to  teaching  rather  than  profes- 
sional practice.  "Many  came  to  me 
with  muscular-skeletal  injuries." 
These  are  injuries  that  normally  a 
chiropractor  or  orthopedic  physician 
would  care  for.  Tloczynski  stresses  the 
importance  of  seeing  a  physician  and 
continuing  with  standard  treatments. 
"Hypnosis  is  not  something  to 
supplement  that,"  he  says,  "but  it 
might  allow  them  not  to  need 
prescription  drugs." 

Tloczynski  adds  that  many 
athletes  also  have  an  interest  in  pain 
control.  For  example,  a  marathon 
runner  could  use  hypnosis  to  deal 
with  a  pain  he  or  she  has  during  the 
race.  In  fact,  by  the  end  of  a  race,  most 
runners  are  not  in  much  pain  because 
their  endorphins  have  been 
naturally  activated. 


"Caution  has  to  be  used  though," 
says  Tloczynski,  "because  pain  is  like 
a  message.  With  sports  performances 
you  have  to  be  careful  not  to  remove 
the  sense  of  pain  totally,  because 
athletes  might  rip  a  muscle  during 
assertion  and  not  even  realize  it." 

Once  a  person  has  increased  his  or 
her  hypnotizability,  self-hypnosis  can 
be  taught.  "Gradually  they  start 
teaching  themselves,"  Tloczynski 
says,  "while  they're  under  hypnosis 
and  when  they're  out  of  hypnosis." 
He  says  it  gets  to  the  point  where  peo- 
ple come  in  and  actually  do  it  them- 
selves. "I'm  just  there  to  observe  and 
make  sure  they  are  doing  it  correctly," 
he  adds. 

With  possible  side-effects  like 
ulcers,  drowsiness,  and  depen- 
dency to  consider,  many  people  are 
looking  for  alternatives  to  prescription 
drugs  for  their  pain  relief.  And, 
whether  it  is  self-hypnosis  or  done  by 
a  professional,  hypnosis  can  be  the 
answer  they  are  looking  for.  Because  it 
is  proving  to  be  successful  in  alleviat- 
ing pain,  hypnosis  is  rapidly  carving 
itself  a  niche  in  modern  medicine.  <^ 
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Tom  Bergman  was  no  different 
than  anyone  else.  He  was  fresh 
out  of  active  duty  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  working  hard  at  a  summer 
landscaping  job,  and  just  trying  to 
/  save  some  money  so  he  could  put 
himself  through  college.  For  him,  the 
summer  of  1989  was  no  different  than 
any  other  summer,  or  so  he  thought. 

By  October  or  November  of  that 
year,  however,  he  was  getting  sick.  "I 
thought  1  had  the  flu,"  says  Bergman, 
"I  felt  feverish,  my  body  was  sore  and 
I  was  extremely  fatigued."  But,  his 
bout  with  the  flu  did  not  run  its 
normal  course  and  he  wasn't 
getting  any  better.  He  would 
sleep  all  night  long  and 
still  not  be  able  to  get  up 
and  go  about  his  daily 
routine.  "Basically  I  had 
no  motivation,  which 
depressed  and  worried 
me  because  I  had  no  idea 
what  was  wrong." 

Bergman  had  con- 
tracted an  ailment  known 
■***.-  as    lyme    disease.    This 
disease,   which  acquired 
its  name  from  the  town  of 
L)ane,  Conn.,  where  it  was 
first  recognized  in  1975,  is 
a    multi-system    illness    that 
affects  the  skin,  heart,  joints,  eyes, 
and  the  central  and  peripheral  ner 
vous  systems.  The  infection  is  trig- 
gered by  a  spirochete  (a  cork-screw 
shaped    bacterium)    called    Borrelia 
Burgdorferi,    named    for    Dr.    Willy 
Burgdorfer,  who  identified  it  as  the 
cause  of  Lyme  disease  in  1981.  The 
spirochete  is  transmitted  through  the 
bite  of  the  Ixodes  tick  which  lives  in 
wooded,  grassy,  or  brush  filled  areas. 


By  Ja^  Unangst 

and  feeds  off  a  variety  of  animals 
including  deer,  mice,  birds,  and  dogs. 
Three  varieties  of  ticks  are  capable 
of  transmitting  the  infection— the  deer 
tick  in  the  Midwest  and  Northern 
U.S.,  the  "black-legged"  deer  tick  in 
the  Southern  U.S.,  and  the  western 
"black-legged"  tick  in  the  Western 
U.S.  The  most  troubled  states  in  these 
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areas  are  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Mass- 
achusetts, Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Georgia,  Mirmesota,  Wisconsin  and 
California,  each  of  which  is  nearing, 
or  has  surpassed,  1,000  in  the  number 
of  reported  cases. 


Infected  ticks,  which  have  a 
year-round  hfe  cycle,  are  capable  of 
biting  and  transmitting  the  disease 
any  time  during  that  cycle.  The 
greatest  risk  of  infection,  however, 
occurs  from  May  through  August 
when  great  numbers  of  people 
are  outdoors  and  ticks  are  in  their 
infancy  stage.  During  this  time,  ticks 
are  difficult  to  detect  because  of  their 
small  size  (about  the  size  of  a  period) 
and  dark  brown  or  black  coloring. 
Although  adult  ticks  are  also  dark, 
they  can  acquire  orange,  red,  or 
rust  colored  markings  on  the 
abdomen  making  them 
easier  to  detect.  Still 
dangerous,  risk  of  adult 
tick  infection  is  lessened 
because  of  their  slightly 
larger  size  (which  aids 
in  detection),  and  their 
active  period  occurring 
from  September  to 
April,  when  fewer 
people  are  outdoors, 
cks,  which  do 
not  jump  or  fly, 
ambush  their  victims  by 
waiting  in  tail  grass  or 
brush.  Then,  attracted  by 
body  heat,  they  attach 
themselves  to  animals  or 
people  passing  through  the 
fohage.  From  there,  ticks  make 
their  way  under  clothing  and 
hide  in  the  fringes  of  body  hair 
or  attach  themselves  directly 
to  the  skin  where  they 
must  remain  for  at 
least  24  hours  before 
the  infection  can 
be  passed  on  to 
the  host. 

Initial    infec- 
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tion  is  characterized  by  a  small  circu- 
lar rash  that  appears  where  the  bite 
occurred.  The  rash,  which  clears  up 
after  a  few  days,  can  take  up  to  a 
month  to  appear  making  detection 
difficult.  In  some  cases  (an  estimated 
one-third)  a  rash  never  occurs.  "I 
didn't  even  know  I'd  been  bitten," 
says  Bergman,  "I  never  even  got  a 
rash,  1  just  got  real  sick."  Sometime 
after  the  rash  clears,  (the  time  varies 
for  individual  cases)  early  flu-like 
symptoms,  including  headache, 
fatigue,  fever,  chills,  neck  and  back 
pain,  sore  throat,  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, begin  to  occur. 
7f  left  undiagnosed  or  untreated,  later 
stages  of  Lyme  disease  can  result 
in  cardiac  or  neurological  disorders, 
and  severe  arthritis.  But  therein 
lies  the  problem.  Current  testing 
methods  have  proved  unreliable 
in  the  detection  of  antibodies; 
misdiagnosis  can  delay  treatment  for 
weeks,  months,  or  even  years.  Says 
Bergman,  "The  doctors  thought  I  had 
mono,  because  1  had  all  the  symptoms 
right  down  the  line.  If  my  mother 
^jchadn't  specifically  asked  for  a  lyme 


disease  test,  I  might  never  have  been 
correctly  diagnosed." 

In  a  study  published  in  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
1993,  researchers  reported  that  of  788 
people  retested  in  the  New  England 
area,  who  had  previously  been 
diagnosed  with  Lyme  disease,  only  23 
percent  actually  had  the  ailment. 

Luckily  for  Bergman,  a  two-month 
regiment  of  antibiotics  was 
sufficient  to  eradicate  most  of  his 
symptoms.  He  was  soon  able 
to  avoid  excessive  sleeping  and 
his  health  gradually  improved 
with  exercise. 

With  proper  diagnosis,  even  in 
advanced  stages,  Lyme  disease  can  be 
successfully  treated,  or  at  least 
controlled.  "Lyme  disease  is  a  scary 
thing,"  says  Bergman,  reinforcing  its 
inherent  dangers,  "even  to  this  day,  1 
still  have  an  occasional  bad  bout  of 
fatigue  or  arthritis. "4^ 

If  you  have  any  concerns  about  Lyme  dis- 
ease contact  Bug  Experts  Gary  Holloway  or 
Robert  Olson  at  (905)  828-2404  or  call  the 
Lyme  Disease  Hotline  at  1-800-886-5963 
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A  Step 
Afiecid 

6y  Jennifer  Boscia 


Dance  is  an  art  form  that  has  en- 
joyed a  resurgence  in  popular- 
ity in  Columbia  and  Montour 
Counties.  These  studios  offer  a  number 
of  classes  such  as  ballet,  tap,  and  ball- 
room, as  well  as  newer  forms  like 
country-hne  dancing. 

"People  love  dance  and  they  want 
all  aspects  of  it,"  says  Nancie  Wagner, 
owner  of  Studio  Brick,  Danville,  which 
offers  classes  to  people  of  aU  ages.  She 
finds  that  baUroom  dancing  is  her  most 
popular  class.  The  baUroom  classes  are 
made  up  of  college  students,  young 
adults  practicing  for  their  weddings, 
and  the  group  she  calls  "the  silver  set" 
those  people  whose   children   have 
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students  at  Main  Street  Dance  learn  the  importance  of  technique  in  ballet. 


recently  left  the  house  and  who  are 
now  anxious  to  try  new  things  togeth- 
er. Wagner  also  teaches  a  special  ball- 
room class  in  the  spring  to  help  high 
school  students  get  ready  for  their 
upcoming  proms. 

"Ballroom   isn't   faddy   like   the 


Nancle  Wagner  enjoys  sharing  her  love  of  dance  with  her  students. 


Lambada  or  the  Twist,"  says  Wagner, 
noting,  "it  never  goes  out  of  style." 
Wagner  also  says  that  swing  dancing, 
popularized  in  the  late  1930s  and  40s,  is 
catching  on  once  again.  Swing  dancing 
is  a  more  athletic  type  of  dance  for  a 
younger  crowd,  including  steps  like 
the  Jitterbug.  She  recently  choreo- 
graphed a  production  at  Danville  High 
School  that  included  swing  dancing, 
and  says  the  students  had  fun  with 
the  performance. 

For  many  of  Wagner's  classes, 
partners  are  required.  "The  men  are  a 
Uttle  reluctant  at  first,  but  we  get  rid  of 
that  by  the  end  of  the  first  night,"  says 
Wagner.  She  has  also  taught  area  foot- 
ball players  the  art  of  ballet  to  help 
improve  their  flexibility.  "I  thir^k  the 
notion  that  dancing  is  strictly  ferrvLnine 
is  gone;  it's  really  very  athletic," 
she  adds. 

Heather  Antolick,  proprietor  of 
Main  Street  Dance,  Bloomsburg, 
is  also  teaching  the  art  of  dance  to 
males.  "Little  boys  are  very  active  and 
coordinated,  and  dancing  is  a  good 
activity  for  them,"  Antohck  says.  She 
goes  to  great  lengths  to  encourage  boys 
to  dance,  giving  them  solos  where 
appropriate,  aiid  even  allowing  them 
to  attend  classes  for  free  when  they 
have  a  sister  enrolled.  She  also 
instructs    a    Bloomsburg    University 
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football  player  who  is  there  under 
coach's  orders  to  improve  his  agility. 
She  says  that  although  this  student  lifts 
weights  and  works  out  every  day, 
after  her  classes  "he  still  complains 
how  sore  he  is." 

Antolick  says  there  is  a  market  for 
the  arts  as  a  business  because 
other  activities  like  sports  are  already 
offered  through  schools.  For  this 
reason,  both  schools  try  to 
make  their  classes  afford- 
able as  well  as  enjoyable. 
Antolick  offers  numerous 
discounts  for  students 
who  take  lessons  freq- 
uently,university  stu- 
dents, and  for  parents 
who  have  more  than  one 
child  enrolled  in  classes. 

"I  have  been  taking 
classes  since  I  was  very  young,"  says 
Antolick.  She  even  went  as  far  as  to  get 
a  B.A.  in  fine  arts  from  Point  Park 
College,  Pittsburgh,  but  doesn't  think  it 
is  necessary  to  succeed  in  dance, 
adding,  "what  really  matters  is  talent." 

For  Wagner,  the  decision  to  run  her 
own  studio  was  easy.  "I've  been  danc- 
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387-1159 
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ing  my  whole  life,  she  says.  "Dancing 
is  very  disciphned;  both  a  physical  and 
mental  exercise."  Dancing  exercises 
both  the  mind  and  the  body  because 
"you  really  have  to  tliink  about  what  is 
coming  next,"  says  Wagner.  "Dancing 
is  also  individual,  there  is  no  winning 
or  losing  because  it  is  for  yourself," 
she  says. 

The  participants  in  dance  classes 
have  their  own  reasons  for 
signing    up    for    classes. 
Square     dancer     Renee 
Boyer    found    that    "the 
dancing  wasn't  strenuous, 
but    you    really    had    to 
think    about    what    was 
coming    next."    Overall, 
her   dancing   experience 
was   a   success,   because 
she,  "met  a  lot  of  people  and 
everyone  had  a  good  time." 

Creative  dance  class  gave  Amy 
Young  "time  to  relax,  and  really 
helped  to  break  up  the  day."  She 
describes  the  creative  dance  as  a  free 
form  of  dance  where  you  let  what  you 
feel  and  hear  manipulate  your  body. 
Wagner  says  that  dance,  "teaches 
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poise  and  self-confidence;  ifs  not  a 
showy  thing."  She  even  discourages 
the  practice  of  recitals  because  she 
beUeves  they  are  too  much  of  a  trau- 
matic experience,  and  the  full  meaning 
of  dance  is  not  achieved  by  them. 

AntoUck  adds,  "Dance  is  beautiful 
and  artistic,  but  it  is  also  a  good  work- 
out." She  says,  because  dance  is  non- 
competitive, "you  can  let  out  a  lot  of 
frustration  through  self-expression." 
She  adds,  although  she  teaches  all  of 
her  students  the  same  steps,  they  aU 
find  their  own  unique  way  of  perform- 
ing them,  "dance  is  a  physical  expres- 
sion that  leaves  you  feeling  good  after- 
wards," she  says. 

Dance  is  an  art  form  that  can  be 
enjoyed  both  by  partaking  and  just  by 
watching.  Professional  performances 
are  available  through  Bloomsburg 
University's  Celebrity  Artist  Series, 
as  well  as  the  Bloomsburg  Theatre 
Ensemble,  which  has  brought  ballet  to 
the  area  three  times.  Whether  you're 
interested  in  the  physical  benefits  of 
dance,  or  just  watching  the  effects  it 
has  on  others,  there  is  some  form  of 
dance  out  there  that  is  sure  to  please^^^^ 
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ne  Source 

for  Comprehensive 

Communication 

Services 

The  Lessig  Group  provides 
marketing,  advertising,  public 
relations,  commercial  printing  and 
direct  mail  services.  As  a  full-service 
agency,  ojir  resources,  experience  and 
range  of  services  will  work  for  you. 
Each  project,  large  or  small,  is  handled 
by  the  same  professional  staff  and 
receives  the  same  careful  attention. 

Whether  it's  the  development  of 
a  piece  of  literature  or  the  creation 
and  implementation  of  a  strategic 
marketing  plan,  you  can  depend  on 
our  experienced,  professional  team  to 
provide  the  services  and  quality  products  that  will 
enhance  and  strengthen  your  marketing  efforts. 

Our  comprehensive  communication  services  offer 
a  convenient,  cost-effective  way  to  manage  your 
marketing  projects  -  all  components  of  your  project 
are  handled  at  one  location  -  providing  greater  quality 
control  and  cost  efficiencies. 

We  have  built  a  solid  reputation  that  affirms  our 
commitment  to  excellence.  From  design  to  delivery, 
The  Lessig  Group  offers  the  services,  experience 
and  expertise  to  meet  your  communication  needs. 


TheLessiq  Qroup 

Marketing  •  Advertising  •  Commercial  Printing   •   D;  i  r  e  c  t  Mail 
80  Choate  Circle   •   Montoursville,  PA   17754   «   717  -  368  -4748 
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lECKLEY'S  BOOKS  AND  COLLECTIBLES 
KEErS  THE  TAflES  TURNING 

By  Jeff  Xac  Cfay 


The  elderly  couple  asked  the  man 
behind  the  counter  if  he  had  any 
Agatha  Christie  books.  Reaching 
down,  he  retrieved  a  box  containing 
about  50  books.  "The  couple  were 
very  happy,"  says  Michael  Meckley 
Sr.,  Benton,  the  store's  new  owner, 
"They  said  they  usually  find  only 
a  few." 

But  it's  not  every  day  that  Meckley 
can  so  easily  help  his  customers.  Even 


so,  he  figures  some  10,000  books  line 
the  shelves  and  counters  of  Meckley' s 
Books  and  Collectibles,  Bloomsburg. 
"1  carry  a  lot  of  out  of  print  stuff,"  says 
Meckley,  noting  that  smaller  unique 
shops  like  his  are  good  places  to  find 
obscure  and  out  of  print  titles. 

The  store  operates  primarily  as 
a  paperback  book  exchange  where 
people  trade  in  their  books  for  credit 
towards  new  books  or  in  exchange 


Meckley  s  Books  and  Collectibles  offers  a  wide  selection  of  books  to 
satisfy  all  readers  interests. 


for  other  paperbacks.  The  exchange 
works  on  a  percentage  system  based 
on  the  size  of  the  books  and  the 
number  of  books  being  traded. 

Meckley  carries  a  wide  range  of 
books,  ranging  from  romance  to 
how-to  books.  "The  majority  of  my 
business  comes  from  women  buying 
romance  novels,"  says  Meckley,  citing 
Sandra  Brown,  Janet  Dailey,  and 
Jude  Deveraux  as  three  of  the  more 
popular  authors. 

Science  fiction  and  horror  are  also 
popular  says  Meckley,  with  Steven 
King  and  Dean  Koontz  being  the  most 
asked-for  authors.  "Readers  try  a  book 
by  an  author  and,  if  they  like  it,  they 
read  all  of  the  author's  books,"  says 
Meckley.  Children's  books  are  also  big 
sellers,  "Parents  come  in  looking  for 
books  for  their  children  or  the 
children  themselves  come  in,"  he  says. 
Books  and  collectibles  are  nothing 
new  to  Meckley,  but  being  in  business 
for  himself  is.  Meckley  began  running 
the  twenty-year-old  shop  at  the  start 
of  the  new  year.  "I  always  wanted  a 
permanent  store,"  says  Meckley,  who 
decided  against  an  antique  store 
because,  "it's  too  competitive."  And 
he  knows  this  first-hand  since 
Meckley  bought  and  sold  antiques 
part-time  for  the  past  25  years. 
"When  I  saw  the  books  [the  store]  I 
decided  I  could  still  dabble  with  the 
antiques,"  he  says,   describing  his  job 
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as  one  he  doesn't  dread  coming  to  in 
the  morning. 

Meckley  says  he's  not  worried 
about  competition  from  chain 
stores.  "The  big  stores  sell  all  new 
books.  My  shop  is  a  lot  different,"  says 
Meckley,  who  sometimes  restocks  his 
shelves  with  books  from  flea  markets 
and  garage  sales,  but  most  come  from 
donations,  "If  people  want  to  get  rid 
of  their  books,  we  take  them,"  he  says, 
"I'm  a  book  recycler." 

Meckley  may  have  been  able  to 
help  that  mystery  loving-older  couple 
with  little  effort,  but  he  still  sees  room 
for  improvement.  Meckley  sees  his 
store  being  more  "customer  friendly," 
with  better  organization,  enabling  all 
those  would-be  book  searchers  to  find 
what  they're  looking  for.  "1  don't 
mind  if  you  just  come  in  and  look 
around,"  he  says,  "my  shop 
is  not  a  rushed 
atmosphere." 'j^ 
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By  Cliris  IKrepicfi 


n  the  second  floor  of  a  century-old  defunct  dress  factory  in 
Nuremberg,  Steve  Sukop  sands  the  body  of  a  partially  finished 
bass   guitar,   loaning   shape  to   the   instrument  he   started 
from  scratch. 

Sukop,  who  recently  completed  his  100th  bass  guitar,  builds 
the  custom  handmade  instruments  for  professional  bass  players 
throughout  the  East  Coast  from  the  factory  that  houses  both  his  home 
Itid  workshop. 

'  "They're  for  professionals  who  know  what  they  want,  and  can  tell 
a  good  instrument  from  a  bad  one,"  Sukop  says.  He  produces  mostly 
five-  and  six-string  basses,  making  only  a  few  with  four  strings  each 
year.  (Bass  guitars  with  five  or  six  strings  are  usually  higher  quality 
instruments  and  usually  reserved  for  more  prolific  players.) 

Sukop  basses  retail  between  $4,000  and  $5,000  depending  on  the 
type  of  wood  used  on  the  face,  the  wood's  uniqueness,  and  the  number 
of  strings  on  the  guitar. 

A  bass  player  himself  since  high  school,  Sukop,  29,  found  his 
calling  when  he  tore  apart  one  of  his  first  basses,  an  old  Rickenbacker. 


After  examining  the  interior  design, 
he  says  it  didn't  seem  too  difficult,  and 
he  beUeved  he  could  duplicate  it  fairly 
easy.  Sukop  later  purchased  a  used 
Gibson  bass,  and  while  trying  to 
adjust  the  neck,  the  internal  adjusting 
rod  broke.  He  repaired  the  neck,  made 
a  new  body  for  the  guitar,  and 
reassembled  it  using  the  existing 
hardware.  Impressed  with  his  new 
creation,  he  began  to  design  and  build 
basses  in  his  spare  time.  "I  played 
guitar  and  liked  working  with  wood, 
so  it  was  a  natural  combination  that 
fell  together,"  he  says. 

He  built  his  first  bass,  an  acoustic 
model,  from  the  wood  of  an  old 
console  TV.  His  acoustic  bass-building 
days  were  short-lived,  giving  way  to 
designing  and  building  electric 
guitars.  He  eventually  produced  a 
model  similar  to  the  non-traditional 
Stein-berger  design.  This  unique 
instrument  features  a  headstock-less 
neck,  where  the  tuning  keys  are 
normally  found,  and  moves  the  keys 
to  the  end  of  the  body,  below  the 
bridge.  He  produced  that  style  for 
about  a  year  before  adopting  the  more 
traditional  design  that  he  uses  today. 

After  high  school,  Sukop  attended 
Berklee  School  of  Music  in  Boston 
for  a  year.  Working  as  a  carpenter  to 
finance  his  education,  he  continued  to 
build  and  experiment  with  the  design, 
then  returned  home  to  move  into  the 
vacant  factory  his  father  owned. 

All  Sukop  guitars  feature  seven-ply 
neck-through-body  construction 
and  Bertollini  pickups.  The  neck  uses 
seven  layers  of  wood  and  runs  the 
entire  length  of  the  guitar.  The  body  is 
added  in  two  sections  on  either  side, 
hence  the  term  "neck-through-body." 
All  are  made  with  domestic 
mahogany  and  "exotic"  hardwoods, 
including  purpleheart,  quilted  maple, 
bubinga,  and  maple  burl.  The 
mahogany  is  used  to  construct  the 
guitar's  body  while  exotic  wenge' 
wood  is  used  on  the  fretboard  (finger- 
board). He  says  the  softer  mahogany 
gives  the  guitar  resonance,  contrasting 
with  the  harder  maple  and  purpleheart 
used  in  the  neck  and  on  the  face.  The 
exotic  woods  give  the  instruments 
their  distinctive  look  and  feel. 


Steve  Sukop  at  work  in  his  sliop  in  Nuremberg. 


"Consumers  buy  with  their  eyes,"  he 
says.  Sukop's  basses  feature  a  natural 
wood-grain  and  satin  lacquer  finish 
with  a  "face"  of  one  of  the  exotic 
woods.  "Maple  burl  is  going  to  be  the 
trend,"  he  says,  referring  to  his  recent 
guitar  sales  and  product  demand. 

Sukop  says  he  constantly  searches 
for  unique  pieces  of  exotic  woods. 
His  mahogany  currently  comes  from 
a  dealer  near  Williamsport,  while 
the  exotic  woods  are  shipped  from 
dealers  in  Washington  state  and 
near  Philadelphia. 

Sukop  produces  about  10  guitars 
every  six  weeks,  as  opposed  to  a 
big-name  company,  like  Fender, 
which  makes  150  basses  a  day.  "Some 
of  the  guitars  out  there  aren't  even 
touched  by  human  hands,"  he  says. 


//•"phe  small  manufacturers  are  a 
J.  recent  phenomena,"  says  Dan 
Smith,  Fender's  vice  president  of 
marketing  for  electric  guitars.  He  says 
Fender,  the  bass  guitar  giant  during 
the  '60s  and  '70s,  now  has  a  smaller 
market  share  of  the  bass  guitar 
industry,  but  adds  that  bass  sales  are 
three  times  greater  today.  Although 
Smith  says  the  smaller  manufacturers 
haven't  had  an  impact  on  sales.  Fender 
has  introduced  a  "custom  shop." 
"If  smaller  manufacturers  didn't  exist, 
we  probably  wouldn't  have  done  it," 
says  Smith. 

"I  love  them,  1  have  three,"  says 
Mike  Demopolous,  bassist  for  the 
Boston-based  funk  band  Chucklehead. 
Demopolous  says  he  picked  up  a 
fretless  Sukop  guitar  by  chance  in  a 
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Boston  music  store.  "I  didn't  know 
what  it  was.  I  just  liked  it  so  I  bought 
it,"  he  says.  A  few  months  later,  after 
opening  the  battery  compartment  to 
change  the  battery  needed  for  the 
pick-ups,  Demopolous  found  Sukop's 
business  card  in  the  bass  and  gave  him 
a  call.  "His  basses  look  very  cool, 
are  very  comfortable  and  sound 
incredible,"  he  says. 

Sukop's  basses  can  be  heard  on 
Chucklehead's  second  independent 
release  "Fuzz."  Demopolous  is  also 
responsible  for  the  guitar  being  heard 
in  the  MGM  movie  "Sleep  with 
Me,"  which  features  music  by 
Chucklehead.  A  Sukop  bass  can  also 
be  heard  in  a  Boston  area  Footlocker 
commercial.  "The  engineers  1 
worked  with  love  them  too,"  says 
Demopolous.  Sukop  recently  sold  a 
guitar  to  Dave  Rengel,  a  studio 
musician  from  New  York  City  who 
has  played  on  albums  by  comedian 
Sandra  Bernhard  and  the  rock  group 
Baby  Face.  Sukop  basses  are  available 
in  select  music  stores  across  the  country. 
Mostly  out  of  financial  necessity, 
he  designed  and  built  his  own 


wood-working  machinery.  "I  can  do  it 
faster,  better,  and  safer  with  my  own 
machines,"  he  says. 

Sukop  insists  that  the  hands-on 
work  is  what  gives  the  instruments 
their  quality  and  value.  "You  can't 
make  a  machine  to  do  what  I'm  doing 
by  hand,"  he  says.  The  other  tools  in 
his  modest  shop  include  a  drill  press, 
table  saw,  and  router.  "I  always  do 
with  what  I  have,"  he  says. 

Sukop  literally  built  his  business 
piece  by  piece.  "I  just  bought  an 
occasional  tool  here  and  there.  I  don't 
need  much,"  he  says.  As  quality 
improved  and  his  sales  grew,  Sukop 
eventually  made  his  passion  a 
full-time  career.  "I  knew  what  1  want- 
ed to  do,"  he  says,  "and  that's  the  hin 
part.  I  make  what  I  want." 

Sukop  says  he  is  a  step  ahead 
of  the  competition  by  being 
self-financed.  "I've  seen  guys  take 
out  loans  for  ungodly  amounts 
and  then  they  don't  want  to  push 
sandpaper  anymore,"  he  says. 
Sukop  adds  that  he  has  heard  of  a 
number  of  bass  makers  who  have 
called  it  quits  because  they  can't 


cover  their  loans  or  that  they  hired 
people  too  soon. 

To  help  sell  his  basses,  Sukop 
hired  an  agent.  "Having  him  allows 
me  to  concentrate  more  on  the  quality 
and  workmanship,"  he  says. 

A  sample  of  Sukop's  basses  can  also 
be  seen  while  he's  performing 
with  his  band  "No  Pets  Aloud." 
The  band  tours  the  club  circuit  of 
Pennsylvania,  bringing  its  version  of 
modern  and  classic  rock  to  hundreds 
of  fans  each  weekend.  "This  is  also 
product  development,"  he  says.  Sukop 
believes  taking  his  product  "on  the 
road"  gives  him  a  chance  to  evaluate 
the  quality  and  consistency  of 
his  work. 

Sukop  says  he  would  like  to  hire 
a  worker  or  two  to  help  with  the 
sanding  and  lacquering  so  he  can 
"concentrate  heavily  on  product 
research  and  development."  But  his 
goal  is  financial  independence.  "I  want 
to  live  where  I  want  and  be  my  owm 
boss,"  he  says.  "I  don't  need  too  much 
to  make  me  happy."  Sukop  says  guitar 
making  and  bass  playing  are  in  his 
blood.  "It's  my  rehgion."^ 
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Toppings 
Large  (16")  regular        $7.00...$1.25 
Medium  (12")  regular    $5.00.. .$1.00 
Small  (8")  regular  $2.50...$  .50 

Sam's  Pan  (14")ch.cagos.yie    $7.00...$1.25 
Sam's  Pan  (8")  chiagosme     $3.50...$  .50 

Toppings:  Anchoives,  Bacon,  Black  Olives*.  Broccoli, 

Canadian  Bacon.  Cheese*,  Ham,  Mushrooms*,  Onions*, 

Pepperoni*,  Pineapple,  Sausage*,  Sweet  Peppers* 

Grand  Slam* 

Small-$4.49,  Medium-$8.99 
Large-$11.99,  Pan-$12.49 


1/2  Sub      10" 

Cheese 

$1.75...$3.25 

Ham 

$1.75...$3.25 

Italian 

$1.75...$3.25 

Turkey 

$1.75...$3.25 

Regular 

$1.65...$3.00 

Meatball 

$2.00...$3.50 

Cheese  Steak 

$3.25 

(Philly  or  Garden  Style) 

Cosmos 

N/C 

Small  $3.49 

Large  $6.49 

(Ham,  Cheese,  Salami,  Pepperoni,  Onions 
Mushrooms,  and  Capicola,  or  you  select.) 


Buffalo  Wings 


6  Wings  $2.00 

12  Wings  $3.50 

25  Wings  $6.50 

50  Wings  $12.00 

Sauces:  Hot-Mild-BBQ-Blue  Cheese  $.50 


DRINKS 

10  oz.  Fountain 

$.50 

Coffee 

16  oz.  Fountain 

$.65 

Iced  Tea 

1  Itr.  Fountain 

$1.25 

White  Milk 

2  Itr.  Bottle 

$1.70 

Chocolate  Milk 

Cans 

$.50 

Sharp's 

Mon.-Sat  10  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Sunday  11  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 


Delivery  Available 

389-9888 
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photo  by  Joseph  Pifer 


Most  people  envision  spending  their 
vacation  sitting  on  the  beach  with  a 
tall,  refreshing  cocktail  in  one  hand, 
and  a  bottle  of  sun  screen  in  the  other.  For 
Joseph  Pifer  and  Fred  Hill,  Bloomsburg 
University  professors,  the  cocktail  was  optional, 
but  the  bottle  of  sun  screen  proved  essential  for 
their  recent  Peruvian  tour  of  the  Amazon  rivei: 
The  trip  was  designed  so  that  people  could  tour 
the  great  Amazon  rain  forest,  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  plants,  animals,  and  native 
inhabitants. 

Large  cultural  and  economic  disparities  are 
apparent  upon  leaving  the  bright  lights, 
congestion,  and  frantic  pace  of  Miami  by  plane. 


and  landing  in  Iquitos,  Peru.  Upon  first  sight, 
Iquitos,  which  sits  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 
about  2,300  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
is  the  world's  most  inland  port  navigable  by 
ocean-going  ships,  appears  almost  poverty- 
stricken.  Although  there  is  a  public  water 
and  sewage  system,  there  are  only  dirt  roads, 
few  employment  opportunities,  high  pollution 
levels,  and  minimal  support  services.  'The 
main  problem  is  that  so  many  people  move  out 
of  the  jungle,  where  they  were  at  least  able  to 
make  a  living"  ,says  Mil,  "and  come  to  the 
city  where  there  just  isn't  any  quality  of  life 
for  them." 

This  decline  was  most  likely  caused  by  the 
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rapid  increase  in  population  from  "We  had  been  traveling  for  almost  24 
50,000  to  500,000  in  just  two  decades.  hours  and  were  extremely  tired,"  says 
Local  business  depends  almost  Hill,  "then  we  got  off  the  plane 

solely  on  the  market  and  there  was  a  party  wait- 

place  and  the  products  ^^EvCTUdciy,  ^^S  fo""  ^^-  I*  ^^s  hard 

J  J  not  to  get  swept  up  in 

you  would  start        the  moment- 

out  trying  to  write         ^"'  "'  '^' 
down  or  remember 


that    come    out    of 
the    jungle.    Fruits, 
rice,    pineapples, 
chickens,  an  bana- 
nas are  just  some 
of  the  items  lay- 
ing out  on  the 
street  for  mer- 
chants to  buy 
or  sell.   "Except 
for  the  markets, 
the    only    other 
sign  of  any  indus- 
try  is  a  single  oil 
refinery,"  says  HiU. 

Arriving    at    the 
airport  in  Iquitos 
at  night  proved  to  be  an 
experience  of  its  own  as  the 
terminal    wasn't    equipped    with 
working  lights.  The  lack  of  light  did 
not,  however,  deter  about  300  people, 
including  dancers  and  a  band,  who 
were  waiting  to  greet  the  tour  group. 


every  new  species  of 
plant  or  animal  you 
saw  .  .  .by  the  end  of 
the  day  your  mind  is 
swimming  with  all 
the  things  you 


saw. 


moment  faded, 
fatigue  set  in, 
accompanied  by 
the  realization 
that  rest  would 
be  essential  in 
order  to  prepare 
for,  and  fully 
appreciate,  the 
expedition  they 
were  about  to 
embark  upon.  So, 
Pifer  and  Hill  headed 
for  a  local  Iquitos  hotel. 
The  following  morn- 
ing. Hill  and  Pifer,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  tour  group,  made 
their  way  by  thatch-roofed  river  boat 
to  the  Explorama  Lodge,  about  two- 
and-a-half  hours  away.  While  on  the 
river  boat,  it  was  easy  to  notice  the 


.,.to  contemporary, 
you'll  find  all  your 

lighting  needs 
at  the  area's  finest 
lighting  showroom. 


Bloomsburg  Electrical  Supply.  Inc. 

11 00  Old  Berwick  Road 
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awesome  power  and  size  of  the 
Amazon.  "You  could  see  large  trees 
and  other  debris  being  carried  past 
the  boat,  making  navigation  a 
careful  task  and  showing  how  much 
force  the  river  really  has,"  says  Hill. 
While  looking  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Hill  asked  the  guide  about  the 
river  width.  He  was  amazed  to  find 
that  what  he  was  looking  at  was  only 
an  island  between  the  two  banks. 
Even  as  far  inland,  the  Amazon, 
about  200  miles  wide  at  the  mouth, 
can  still  exceed  two  miles  in  width. 

While  on  the  river,  the  expedition 
used  dug-outs,  the  predominate 
source  of  river  travel.  Made  from  large 
trees  that  have  been  burned  then 
scraped  out,  dug-outs  are  often  seen 
just  laying  at  the  water's  edge,  giving 
the  appearance  of  abandonment.  This 
merely  ensures  that  the  canoe  stays  in 
contact  with  the  water,  which 
prevents  it  from  drying  out. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  lodge 
they  found  that,  though  it  had 
comforts,  such  as  hot  water  and 
comfortable  rooms,  it  still  possessed 
the  rustic  setting  of  a  frontier  camp. 


The  buildings  were  mostly  open, 
thatch-roofed  structures  connected  by 
covered  walkways.  The  dining 
facilities  were  lighted  by  oil-burning 
lamps,  and  the  beds  had  mosquito 
netting  because  there  were  no  screens 
or  windows. 

To  announce  every  meal,  a  native 
employee  banged  repeatedly  on  a 
drum  made  from  a  hollowed  out  log. 
'Tt  made  a  very  distinct  sound,"  says 
Hill,  "you  could  hear  it  from  just  about 
anywhere."  Dinner  was  then  served 
buffet  style,  in  an  open-air  dining  area, 
and  consisted  of  a  variety  of  fresh 
fruits,  vegetables,  rice,  fish,  and  chicken 
Even  at  this  stage  of  the  expedition 
members  of  the  group  were  learning 
to  adapt  to  the  jungle.  Hill  remembered 
one  girl  in  the  group  who  walked  to 
the  bathroom  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  with  a  flashlight,  extremely 
frightened  of  all  the  tarantulas  that 
scurried  in  the  light.  "We  told  her  that 
if  she  turned  off  the  light  they  would 
just  move  out  of  the  way  on  their  own 
and  she  would  never  even  know  they 
were  there.  It  must  have  worked, 
because  for  the  rest  of  the  trip,  she 
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Above:  The  canopy  walkway,  one  of  three  such 
walkways  in  the  world,  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  study  the  ecosystem  in  the  other- 
wise unreachable  jungle  canopy. 
Below:  Giant  water  lillies  are  one  of  the  many 
unusual  plants  in  the  Amazon  Basin. 


didn't  worry  about  the 
tarantulas,"  says  Hill. 

Almost  a  third  of  the 
world's  8,600  spec- 
ies of  birds,  over  25,000 
species  of  plants,  over 
4,000  species  of  butter- 
flies, and  more  species 
of  fish  than  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  exist  in 
the  Amazon  Basin,  giv- 
ing it  unparalleled  diver- 
sity. "Every  day,  you 
would  start  out  trying 
to  write  down  or  remem- 
ber every  new  species 
of  plant  or  animal  you 
saw,"  says  Pifer,  "but 
it  was  impossible;  by 
the  end  of  the  day  your 
mind  is  just  swinmning 
with  all  the  things  you 
saw." 

One  of  the  more 
unusual  sites  was  that  of 
the  giant  Victorian  water 
lily.  These  water  lilies, 
which  can  grow  bet- 
ween six  and  seven  feet 
in  diameter  and  have 
the  strength  to  support 
a  baby,  have  actually 
adapted  to  predators 
by  developing  spines 
underneath  the  water  to 
avoid  being  eaten. 


The  opportunity  to  talk  with  the 
local  inhabitants  soon  presented  itself 
with  the  presence  of  numerous  tiny 
villages  along  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon.  The  natives  live  in  open 
thatch-roofed  huts,  built  on  stilts  to 
compensate  for  the  annual  rise  and 
fall  of  the  water  level.  The  water  depth 
of  the  Amazon  can  vary  as  much  as 
forty  feet,  and  in  this  region,  the  river 
can  flood  areas  up  to  sixteen  miles 
wide.  During  the  flooding,  covered 
walkways  disappear  and  the  natives 
use  their  houses  as  docks,  pulling 
their  boats  right  up  along  the  sides. 
These  dwellings  can  house  as  many  as 
fifteen  to  twenty  people.  This  becomes 
necessary  as  most  families  grow  quite 
large,  with  women  often  becoming 
pregnant  by  the  age  of  thirteen. 

Farming  and  fishing  are  solid  ways 
of  providing  food  and  making  a 
living  in  the  jungle.  Beyond  that,  in 
this  local  area,  job  opportunities 
consist  of  little  more  than  working  for 
Explorama  at  one  of  the  base  camps. 
Carrying  supplies  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  all  jobs.  Workers  are 
capable  of  carrying  loads  of  more  than 
a  hundred  pounds,  often  traveling  for 
up  to  twelve  hours  a  day.  "These  are 
tough  people,  it  really  puts  things  into 
perspective,"  says  Pifer,  recalling  an 
elderly  woman  in  one  of  the  camps 
who  worked  as  a  cook  and  dishwash- 
er as  many  as  16  hours  a  day  in  order 
to  make  $1.50. 

One  of  the  best  job  opportunities 
for  the  locals  involves  one  of  the  areas 
most  unique  sites,  the  canopy  walk- 
way. One  of  only  three  such  walk- 
ways in  existence— the  other  two  being 
in  Borneo  and  China— the  canopy 
walkway  is  a  half-mile  rope  and  plank 
footpath  that  winds  its  way  through 
the  canopy  of  the  jungle  at  heights  of 
up  to  120  feet.  "You  never  really  felt 
like  you  were  that  high  in  the  air," 
says  Hill,  "because  there  was  a  layer 
of  jungle  canopy  above  and  below  the 
bridge  that  surrounded  you."  This 
makes  it  possible  to  see  sights  in  the 
canopy  that  would  otherwise  be 
unreachable.  The  walkway  itself  is 
tied  to  the  trees,  not  nailed,  so  as  not 
to  do  any  damage. 

Using  repelling  ropes,  workers 
scale  up  into  the  trees  and  readjust  the 
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ropes  weekly  to  ensure  tree  safety. 
This  is  one  of  the  highest  paying  jobs 
in  the  area,  at  about  $250  a  month; 
average  wages  are  about  half  of  that. 
Job  security,  however,  is  a  benefit  in 
this  area.  After  three  months  on  the 
job,  workers  cannot  be  fired  for  any 
reason,  says  Hill.  And  the  job  is  an 
important  one  because  the  walkway 
provides  a  perfect  setting  for  research- 
ing canopy  life.  A  whole  separate 
ecosystem  actually  exists  consisting  of 
plants  and  animals  who  spend  their 
whole  life  in  the  canopy  without  ever 
touching  the  ground. 

One  sight  in  the  basin  that  is  not  so 
fascinating  is  the  distant  drifting 
smoke  from  the  slashing  and  burning. 
The  slash  and  burn  process  starts  with 
cutting  all  of  the  vegetation  down  to 
the  ground.  There  it  is  left  until  it  dries 
out,  making  it  easier  to  burn.  Burning 
causes  the  nutrients  to  return  to  the 
soil,  where  once  they  are  mixed  with 
water  from  river  flooding,  secondary 
jungle  replaces  what  was  destroyed. 
Therein  lies  the  problem  with  defor- 
estation, however,  because  farther 
inland,  where  flooding  does  not  reach, 
slash  and  burn  prevents  the  nutrients 
from  ever  making  it  to  the  ground. 
This  results  in  the  secondary  jungle 
never  rising  to  replace  what  has  been 


destroyed,  permanently 
ruining  that  area  of 
rain  forest.  However, 
the  Peruvian  area  of  the 
Amazon  remains  rela- 
tively safe.  "In  this  area, 
slash  and  burn  is  mainly 
used  just  to  clear  space 
right  next  to  the  river," 
says  Pifer.  Most  of  the 
extreme  damage  takes 
place  in  Brazil,  he  adds. 
Reflecting  on  the 
expedition,  Pifer  says, 
"every  day  there  were 
three  or  four  things  to 
make  you  say  to  yourself 
that  this  is  the  most 
incredible  experience.  ^ 


For  those  interested  in 

learning  about  the 

Amazon,  Fred  hiill  is 

offering  a  Neo-Tropical 

Biology  class  this  fall  at 

Bloomsburg  University. 

A  tour  is  planned  in 

January  1996. 
For  information,  call 
Hill  at  389-41 34  or 
Joseph  Pifer  at  389-4 140 


Above:  Joseph  Pifer  and  the  rest  of  the  expedi- 
tion had  the  opprotunity  to  interact  with  native 
life  in  the  basin. 

Below:  The  Explorarama  base  camp  serves  as  a 
rustic  yet  comfortable  setting  for  the  expedition. 
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'  e  prepared. 

Arthur  Wark  of  Berwick  has  been 
living  this  Boy  Scout  motto  for  more 
than  70  years  as  one  of  the  original 
Scouts  to  visit  Camp  Lavigne. 

Wark,  who  joined  the  Scouts  the 
same  year  the  camp  opened,  will  help 
the  camp  commemorate  its  70th 
anniversary  this  summer  when  past 
and  present  Scouts  converge  on 
the  Columbia  County  site  for  a 
three-day  celebration. 

Active  in  Scouting  as 
an  advisory  board  member 
and  volunteer,  Wark  recalls 
the  early  days  of  Camp 
Lavigne.  "It  was  very 
military-like,  but  fun,"  he 
says.  "We  slept  in  tents. 
There  were  no  buildings  at 
that  time."  Wark  also  says 
"the  camp  was  more  rugged 
than  it  is  today.  You  could 
study  the  natural  wilder- 
ness there  because  it  was 
untouched.  "Although  most 
scout  activities  have 
remained  the  same,  Wark 
remembers  hunting  with 


arrow  heads  when  he  was  a  Scout, 
something  no  longer  done  at  the  camp. 
Wark  adds  that  initiation  rituals 
among  the  Order  of  the  Arrow,  a  camp 
fraternity,  were  also  common  activities 
among  the  older  Scouts.  He  says  the 
initiation  included  spending  the  night 
in  a  nearby  cemetery,  supplied  with 
just  two  matches. 

When  Wark  joined  in  1923,  camp 
was  $5  a  week.  Costs  now  for  the  week 


Renovations  to 

camp  lavigne  keep 

area  scouting  alive 
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long  specialty  camp  for  Boy  Scouts  is 
$125.  For  Cub  Scouts,  day  camp, 
including  busing  and  lunch,  is  $80. 
Cub/parent  weekend  camp  is  $27.50 
per  person  with  meals  included. 

Scouts  from  Columbia  and  Montour 
counties  have  been  converging  on 
the  Columbia  county  campsite  since 
the  late  1800s,  even  before  the  land 
was  purchased  by  the  first  Columbia- 
Montour  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  formed  in  1923. 
Camp  Lavigne,  named  after 
J.  F.  Lavigne,  the  council's 
first  president,  was  acquired 
by  the  council  in  1925  for 
$1,000.  The  original  33-acre 
tract  was  formerly  known 
as  Winona  Park,  a  Native- 
American  campground 
named  for  an  Indian  who 
was  buried  there.  Nearly 
200  additional  acres  have 
since  been  added  to  the 
campsite,  along  with  cabins, 
a  mess  hall,  a  pool  and 
various  recreational  and 
functional  structures. 
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Located  along  Fishing  Creek,  north 
of  Benton,  the  camp  is  host  to  a 
multitude  of  activities  from 
swimming  and  fishing  to  merit  badge 
training  and  nature  lessons.  Special 
events  and  activities  are  held  year- 
round,  but  July  and  October  remain 
the  predominant  camping  seasons. 

All  that  almost  ended  in  1991, 
however,  when  the  national  Boy  Scout 
council  was  pushing  to  consolidate 
smaller  camps  to  form  larger,  regional 
campsites.  "There  was  a  period  of 
time  when  the  camp's  existence  was 
uncertain,"  says  Dr.  Mary  Bernath,  a 
member  of  the  camping  committee 
and  an  active  volunteer.  "Council  was 
getting  pressure  from  above  to  close 
it,"  she  says,  "but  people  who  grew  up 
with  it  were  bound  and  determined  to 
save  it." 

That  determination  has  turned 
into  a  major  fund-raising  campaign  to 
help  improve  the  camp  and  bring  it  up 
to  the  new  standards  set  forth  by  the 
national  council.  New  standards  were 
responsible  for  the  camp  cutting  back 
on  its  activities  in  1992  and  1993.  It 
still  hosted  Cub  Scout  outings  and  off- 


season activities,  but  the 
Boy  Scouts  were 
prevented  from  using  the 
camp  in  the  summer  so 
the  renovations  could  be 
made.  With  the  camp  up  to 
code  in  the  summer  of 
1994,  the  Boy  Scouts  were 
again  tracking  animals  and 
practicing  first-aid. 

The  camp  is  also 
utilized  by  non-scout 
groups  which  rent  the 
camp  from  the  council. 
Girls  Scouts,  the  YMCA, 
and  church  groups  also  use 
the  camp  on  occasion. 

Before  the  installation  of 
the  pool  in  1930,  the 
Scouts  used  to  damn 
Fishing  Creek  to  create  a 
temporary  swimming  hole. 
The  creek  also  served  as 
the  sole  access  point  into 
the  camp.  At  first,  you 
could  only  get  across  the 
creek  by  boat,  then  by  a 
swinging  foot-bridge. 
That  bridge  has  since  been 


Boy  Scouts  salute  the  American  flag  as  part  of 
their  daily  ritual  at  Camp  Lavigne. 
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Scouts  cross  the  bridge  leading  into  Greystone  Campsite,  one  of  about  ten  campsites  at  Camp  Lavigne. 


replaced  by  a  more  permanent  structure 
and  is  still  the  primary  entrance  into 
camp,  though  you  can  now  also  enter 
by  car. 

Wark  believes  Scouting  has  taught 
him  invaluable  lessons  about 
life.  "Scouting  gets  you  acquainted 
with  different  types  of  careers.  It 
covers  a  wide  education  spectrum,"  he 
says,  adding  "it  also  teaches  you  to 
serve  and  help  your  neighbors."  Wark 
believes  that  today's  society  has 
lost  some  of  the 
values  of  yes- 
teryear, and 
that  it  can 
benefit  from 
the  values 
being  taught 
by  Scouting. 
"Caring  is 
sharing,  that's 
my  motto,"  Wark  says,  adding,  "that's 
what  it  taught  me." 

Chris  Becker,  an  Eagle  Scout  from 
Berwick,  agrees  with  Wark.  "Scouting 
teaches  you  leadership  and  teamwork," 
he  says.  "It  prepares  you  for  just  about 


Scouting  teaches  you  to 

serve  and  help  your 

neighbors/' 


anything  that  could  happen."  Becker 
beUeves  the  lessons  he  learned  will 
always  be  with  him.  "It's  timeless. 
Most  of  it  can't  get  old  because  you're 
always  going  to  need  it." 

While  the  camp  continues  to  serve 
as  a  major  hub  for  1,183  Cubs,  525 
Scouts,  and  190  Explorers,  additional 
improvements  and  code  "sugges- 
tions" still  need  to  be  completed. 
Among  the  most  critical  are  enlarging 
the  pond,  building  a  new  staff  cabin 
and  mainten- 
ance facil- 
ity, replacing 
the  shower 
house,  and 
renovating 
the  dining 
hall  and  trad- 
ing post. 
Other  less  criti- 
cal projects  include  a  new  handicap 
wilderness  trail,  upgrading  the  park- 
ing lot  and  access  road,  and  purchas- 
ing a  camp  truck.  The  council  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  these  projects  at 
$400,000. 
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Fantastic  Hot  Food 

Salad  Bread 

and  Dessert  Bar 
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Exit  34 

784-7757 

All  Credit  Cards 


To  raise  the  needed  funds,  the 
Columbia-Montour  Council  will 
launch  a  major  capital  fund  campaign 
this  year.  Bernath  says  a  definite  date 
or  plan  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

To  commemorate  the  70th 
anniversary  of  Camp  Lavigne,  a 
camper's  reunion  is  planned  which 
will  unite  past  and  present  scouts  and 
visitors  who  have  utilized  the  camp 
over  the  years.  The  celebration  will 
include  a  21.5  mile  overnight  hike 
from  Bloomsburg  to  the  campsite,  an 
"old-timers"  day  with  historical 
exhibits  and  an  evening  campfire,  and 
a  pig  roast. 

"We're  reviving  Scouting,"  says 
Bernath,  "bringing  it  back."^» 
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Pressing 
On  After  War 

As  a  civilian,  Allan   Schappert  works 
hard  at  starting  the  presses 

By  ^arry  A.  Ximmef  III 
and  Aaron  X-  Wfiite 


Running  bombing  raids  over 
Hanoi,  Allan  Schappert,  Dan- 
ville, and  the  crew  of  his  B-52 
bomber  set  about  destroying  bridges, 
truck  convoys,  and  enemy  installa- 
tions. Although  they  were  not  a  part  of 
the  Air  Force's  Operation  Ranchhand 
to  defoliate  the  battlegrounds  of 
Vietnam,  many  trees  fell  prey  to  their 
bombing  raids  in  the  heavily-wooded 
Southeast  Asian  country. 

Today,  as  the  owner  of  a  Minute- 
man  Printers  franchise  in  Bloomsburg, 


As  a  printer^  Schappert  relishes  in 
creating  a  tangible  product. 


Schappert  reUes  on  trees  to  supply  the 
paper  for  his  business.  His  very  Uvely- 
hood  now  depends  on  the  one  thing 
that  hindered  him  most  in  his  attempt 
to  accomplish  his  tasks  as  a  bomber 
pilot. 

Before  entering  the  military, 
Schappert  lived  with  his  father  in 
New  York.  However,  since  his 
parents  were  divorced,  he  would 
visit  his  mother  on  her  Montour 
County  farm  during  summer 
vacations  and,  later,  while  on  mil- 
itary leave.  And  then,  when  he  inher- 
ited the  farm  as  an  adult,  he  moved 
back  to  the  area  for  good. 

Schappert  earned  his  bachelor's 
degree  from  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  and  Environmen- 
tal Science  in  conjunction  with 
Syracuse  Uruversity,  where  he  went 
after  graduating  from  Pleasantville 
High  School  in  New  York.  While  there, 
he  tended  to  gravitate  towards  older 
students  and,  when  war  protesters 
shut  down  the  campus  by  raising  wire 
fences,  Schappert  was  one  of  the  first  to 
cut  his  way  through  to  class. 

Also  during  his  college  career, 
Schappert  joined  the  Air  Force 
ROTC.  "It  was  a  series  of  non-deci- 
sions," says  Schappert  about  what 
prompted  him  to  join.  "You  had  to 
take  either  gym  or  ROTC,  and  1  decid- 
ed that  I'd  rather  march  than  run." 

After  two  years  in  the  program, 
Schappert  had  a  decision  to  make: 
either  join  the  Air  Force  or  take  his 
chances  in  the  draft  lottery.  "1  was  too 


I  if  »•?■'■ 
"^Mi  nvi)-| 


Allan  Schappert  distinguished 
himself  in  combat  in  Vietnam. 

healthy,"  says  Schappert,  adding,  "  and 
my  lottery  nimnber  was  44"  (Meaning 
his  birthday,  Feb.  2, 1948,  was  the  44th 
to  be  called  up  for  service  by  the  draft). 
Further,  since  he  had  been  in  the 
ROTC,  if  he  joined  the  Air  Force, 
Schappert  would  have  some  control 
over  what  his  duties  might  be  in 
Vietnam. 

At  the  time  he  received  his  commis- 
sion, the  Air  Force  was  in  need  of 
both  navigators  and  pilots.  Faced  with 
yet  another  choice,  Schappert  sided 
with  the  latter.  "In  my  thinking, 
becoming  a  pilot  was  the  better 
choice,"  he  says. 

The  first  step  toward  becoming  a 
pilot,  was  to  go  to  pilot  training  school 
in  Columbus,  Miss.  As  part  of  the  train- 
ing process,  Schappert  was  allowed 
some  say  in  the  type  of  air  craft  he 
would  be  flying.  "I  wanted  a  safe 
plane,"  he  says,  "so  I  picked  the  B-52. 
They  don't  get  shot  down  too  often." 

Schappert's  decision  paid  off;  later 
he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  with  an  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 
These  medals  were  awarded  for 
Schappert's  actions  in  December  of 
1972,  when  he  flew  several  missions, 
mostly  at  night,  into  North  Vietnam. 
According  to  the  citations  accompany- 
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ing  the  medals,  Schappert  was  deco- 
rated for  his  "heroism  while  participat- 
ing in  aerial  flight  despite  hostile  fight- 
er interceptors,  numerous  surface-to- 
air  missiles,  and  high  caliber  antiair- 
craft artillery." 

Schappert's  duty  contin- 
ued   through    1975,    in 
six     month     intervals. 
"Planes    were    airborne 
around    the    clock," 
says  Schappert,  adding, 
"You  would  show  up 
for    the  briefing  about 
ten  minutes  later  each 
day.  By  the  end  of  your 
six  month  tour,  you  had 
flown  at  just  about  every 
time  of  the  day."    When 
the  war  ended,  Schappert 
remained     in     action     on  VUtl. 

nuclear   alert   at   Minot   Air 
Force  Base  in  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

After  the  war,  while  he  was  mak- 
ing copies  of  his  resume  at  a 
Minuteman  Printers,  Schappert  met  the 
store's  owners  and  found  the  idea  of 
running  a  printing  press  to  his  liking. 
He  admits,  "It's  a  pretty  big  jump  from 
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blowing  up  bridges,  but  the  different 
elements:  the  people,  the  equipment, 
and  the  creative  aspects  were  all  attrac- 
tive." He  began  tossing  around  the  idea 
of  running  an  operation  of  his  own, 
and  met  with  more  owners  of 
other  printing  press  centers. 

Schappert  was  think- 
ing of  starting  his  opera- 
tion    with     Minuteman 
Printers     in      Omaha, 
when  he    inherited  his 
mother's  Montour  coun- 
ty   farm.    He    decided 
against  selling  the  farm 
and  moved  in,  opening 
his  printing  business  on 
Route  1 1  in  Bloomsburg. 

Schappert    has    found 
that  dotting  "i"s  and 
crossing  "t"s  is  much  more 
important  now  than  it  was  in 
his  past  career.  "In  the  military," 
Schappert  says,  "you  just  show  up  to 
get  paid,  simple  mistakes  are  often 
over  looked.    But,  in  civihan  life,  you 
have  to  produce  something  and  mis- 
takes must  be  dealt  with  swiftly."  Most 
importantly  Schappert  likes  that  he 


Schappert  relies  on  the  depend- 
ability of  his  machinery  and  his 
accumulated  skills . 
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produces  a  tangible  product,  rather 
than  doing  intangible  jobs  for  the  mih- 
tary.  "You  can  hold  it  in  your  hand, 
and  when  people  ask  you  'What  do 
you  do?'  you  don't  have  to  explain  it  to 
them  forever,"  says  Schappert.  Indeed, 
that  was  the  very  reason  he  left  the  mil- 
itary, "There  was  too  much  bureau- 
cracy, and  not  enough  actual  doing," 
he  says. 

In  addition,  Schappert  trusts  the  gov- 
ernment less  now  than  he  did  when 
he  worked  for  it.  "At  least  we  have 
more  access  to  political  information 
now,"  he  says,  "but,  I  still  don't  trust 
the  government,  not  after  all  the  lies 
from  the  war.  We  had  the  Gulf  of 
Tonken  Resolution  which  was  ques- 
tionable at  best,  and  the  secret  war  over 
Cambodia  where  they  told  us  they 
were  not  in  fact  bombing  them."  This  is 
something  Schappert  takes  to  heart  as  a 
bomber  pilot  who  at  times  was 
required  to  make  bombing  raids  over 
Cambodia.  "When  I  bombed 
Cambodia  it  was  pubUc  knowledge, 
though,"  he  adds. 

Now,  Schappert  enjoys  being  able 
to  free  up  a  weekend  here  or  there,  and 
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I  his  crew  in  front  of  their  B-52  bomber. 


spending  holidays  with  his  wife, 
Pamela,  and  three  children,  Lisa,  21, 
Gretchen,  18  and  Andy,  16.  He  is  a 
member  of  several  service  organiza- 
tions including  the  district  commit- 
tee of  the  Susquehannocks  Boy 
Scouts  Council.  Schappert  also 
serves  as  president  of  the  Elysburg 
Lutheran  Parish,  advisor  of  the 
Bloomsburg  University  chapter  of 
the  Acacia  fraternity,  and  a  member 
of  the  Greek  Task  Force,  which 
investigates  the  greek  system  on 
Bloomsburg  University's  campus 
trying  to  find  ways  to  improve  it. 

"Sometimes  you  don't  have  time 
for  all  of  it,"  Schappert  says  of  his 
many  activities,  "My  family  gets 
shorted  a  lot,  but  I  try  to  free  up 
weekends  to  spend  time  with  them." 

Schappert  has  traded  intangible 
military  nussions  for  the  produc- 
tion of  something  you  can  hold  in 
your  hand.  He  has  taken  his  disillu- 
sionment with  the  military  and  its 
secretive  nature  to  becoming  a  dis- 
seminator of  iiiformation.  As  a  print- 
er, Schappert  continues  pressing  on 
after  the  war.  ^ 
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Area  doctors  provide  a  former  urban 
dweller  with  a  pleasant  culture  clash 


I  came  to  central  Pennsylvania  from 
San  Francisco  ten  years  ago,  shak- 
ing on  arrival  from  restaurant 
withdrawal.  Years  of  fast  city  living 
had  thoroughly  spoiled  me.  Yet  I  have 
dug  in  here  quite  happily,  shouldered 
a  mortgage,  even  sprouted  a  family. 

What  caused  my  transformation? 
An  ugly  red  blotch  on  my  eye  made 
me  better  appreciate  life  in  rural 
Pennsylvania. 

The  day  I  woke  up  with  the  "alien 
eye",  my  doctor,  whom  I  will  call  Dr. 
Joe,  had  time  to  see  me  that  afternoon. 
I  canceled  the  appointment  later, 
though,  so  I  could  scurry  through  my 
day  without  interruption, 
my  attitude  toward  time 
still  reflecting  my  urban 
past. 

That  evening,  my  hus- 
band    checked     out     the 
offending  eye.  The  expres- 
sion on  his  face  scared  me  into  again 
calling  the  doctor. 

I  avoid  calling  doctors  at  night  or 
on  weekends  unless  something  truly 
frightening  is  happening.  My  city 
years  taught  me  that  calling  after 
hours  is  asking  for  answering  service 
abuse:  "Ma'am,  you  are  obviously  still 
breathing.  Please  call  back  during  reg- 
ular office  hours."  And  this  time,  I'd 
canceled  a  perfectly  good  daytime 
appointment. 

But  this  answering  service  person 
came    across    not    as    the    haughty 


6ij  Patricia  ParRer 

guardian  of  that  precious  commodity, 
a  doctor's  time,  but  as  a  sympathetic 
messenger  of  off-hour  anxieties. 
Fifteen  minutes  later.  Dr.  Joe  and  I 
were  puzzling  by  phone  over  my 
symptoms.  "I  don't  know  what 
you've  got,"  he  said,  "but  I'm  at  the 
office  catching  up  on  paperwork. 
Come  on  over  and  bang  on  the  back 
door." 

When  he  couldn't  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  the  red  blotch.  Dr.  Joe  called  an 
ophthalmologist  friend  who  said  it 


"The  after  hours  visit  left 

me  feeling  lucky  to  live  in 

central  Pennsylvania." 


sounded  harmless,  but  he'd  love  to 
see  it  so  he'd  be  right  over.  Evidently, 
neither  one  had  heard  that  today's 
doctors  don't  have  extra  time  to  spend 
with  their  patients. 

I  figured  Dr.  Joe  would  get  on  with 
his  paperwork  while  we  waited, 
and  I  would  attack  the  waiting-room 
magazines.  Instead,  he  nodded 
toward  his  private  office,  "Come  in 
here,  I'll  show  you  something."  I 
jumped  down  from  the  examining 
table  and  walked  into  another  dimen- 
sion of  rural  Pennsylvania  time. 


Dr.  Joe  is  a  collector  of  old  imple- 
ments and  remedies  used  by  his  med- 
ical predecessors.  He  had  recently 
bought  at  auction  most  of  the  contents 
of  a  local  pharmacy  forced  to  close  its 
doors  after  doing  business  in  the  same 
location  since  1827.  "Some  of  this  stuff 
has  been  in  this  town  for  over  150 
years."  Dr.  Joe  told  me,  "I  didn't  want 
it  to  get  scattered  all  over." 

He  showed  me  rows  of  old  bottles 
with  labels  like  "Dr.  Thacher's 
Liver  and  Blood  Syrup"  and 
"Leeches,"  infant  cough  formula  made 
from  heroin  and  belladonna,  and 
sugar-coated  strychnine  pills.  Dr.  Joe's 
favorite  was  "Charles 
Smith's  Elixir  of  Long  Life," 
a  half  gallon  container 
from  the  1930s  listing  one 
quart  of  alcohol  among 
its  nine  ingredients.  The 
recommended  dose  for  the 
one  teaspoon  three  times  per 
day,  more  or  less."  Resting  behind 
Dr.  Joe's  desk  was  a  handsome 
red-marble  scale  with  thick  iron 
weights,  crafted  before  the  days  of 
planned  obsolescence. 

In  his  waiting  room  Dr.  Joe  dis- 
plays a  Civil  War  amputation  kit  with 
two  saws,  four  knives  resembling 
kitchen  knives,  an  instrument  that 
looks  very  much  like  wire  clippers,  a 
hook,  and  a  tourniquet.  On  another 
shelf  are  scarificators  and  fleams- 
sharp,  scary-looking  instruments  that 
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were   used   to   bleed   patients   with 
"Inflammations  and  other  diseases." 

I  loved  wandering  through  the  old 
things,  and  was  secretly  sorry  to  be 
fetched  back  to  modern  medicine 
when  the  ophthalmologist  arrived.  He 
confirmed  his  suspicion  that  my  red 
blotch  would  probably  be  gone  by 
morning.  "I  hardly  ever  get  to  see  one 
of  these  up  close,"  he  told  me. 
"They're  usually  gone  before  I  get  the 
chance."  1  felt  foolish  for  bringing  him 
out  in  the  night  for  something  so  triv- 
ial, but  he  assured  me  he'd  truly 
wanted  to  come. 

1  stepped  out  of  Dr.  Joe's  office 
into  a  perfect  summer  sunset.  The 
nearby  buildings  and  surrounding 
fields  had  flattened  into  night-black 
silhouettes  in  the  last  light.  Behind 
them,  the  sky  blazed  red  all  around. 
There  were  birds,  of  course,  and  peace 
and  space. 

1  stood  still,  soaking  it  in,  wishing 
that,  somehow,  this  valley  might 
never  succumb  to  urban  haste.  On  its 
north  and  south  ends  are  the  major 
cities  of  the  valley,  where  the  rushing 
and   pushing   already   obscure   that 
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fragile  sense  that,  really,  there  is 
enough  time.  There  are  those  who 
would  build  on  and  pave  over  the  rest 
of  the  valley  as  well.  I  can't  argue  the 
pros  and  cons  of  development  here, 
but  I  will  say  that  the  more  crowded  a 
place  gets,  the  less  time  the  people 
there  seem  to  have. 

I've  discovered  a  way  of  life  here 
that  feels  even  better  than  good  shop- 
ping. This  valley  has  held  onto  time. 
It's  the  only  place  I've  ever  been 
where  people  routinely  drive  under 
the  speed  limit.  Waiting  in  line,  that 
rampant  city  horror,  rarely  wastes 
more  than  five  minutes  of  any  resi- 
dent's day. 
It's  not  that  people  aren't  busy  here. 
The  daily  struggle  to  "find  time" 
goes  on  here  as  it  does  everywhere. 
Perhaps  there's  just  more  room  to  find 
it  when  we  don't  have  to  look 
between  the  cars  in  rush-hour  traffic. 
The  after-hours  visit  to  Dr.  Joe's 
left  me  feeling  very  lucky  to  live  in 
central  Pennsylvania.  I  drove  home 
reflecting  on  my  good  fortune  at 
slightly  less  than  the  speed  limit.  ^^ 
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Stephanie 
Burke,  and 
Brian  and 
Diane 
Kistler  (left 
to  right)  sell 
produce  to 
local  resi- 
dents at  the 
Kistler's 
roadside 
stand. 


The  Farmer's 
Dilemma: 

Ai^rilHisiness 

replaces  the 

Family  Farm 


Fred  Kistler  remembers  the  day 
when  farming  was  a  simpler 
occupation.  Tomatoes  were  har- 
vested by  hand  rather  than  by  a 
machine,  government  regulations 
weren't  as  strict,  and  products  simply 
went  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer. 
But  family  farming  is  now  phasing 
out,  being  replaced  by  "hobby 
farming,"  while  agribusiness  takes 
over  the  market. 

"The  work  was  physically  harder, 
but  mentally  easier,"  Kistler  remem- 
bers, but  quickly  adds, 
"I  wouldn't  want  to  go 
back,  it  was  very  hard  to 
find  people  who  wanted 
to  work  those  hours. 
The  agricultural  revolu- 
tion has  been  slower 
than  the  industrial  revo- 
lution, but  now  the 
future  of  farming  will 
depend  on  technology." 
A  generation  ago, 
farming  was  a  tradition- 
al family  occupation  in 
which  every  member 
was  involved.  Fred  and 
his  wife  Becky,  have 
three  boys  and  one  girl.  Only  Stephen, 
the  oldest,  has  chosen  to  remain  in 
agricultural,  though.  The  youngest 
child,  Brian,  attends  Bloomsburg 
University.  Bob,  30,  is  in  lumber  sales; 
Diane,  35,  is  a  physician's  assistant. 


6ij  Coffeen  C.  Casper 

who  will  be  an  osteopathic  physician 
by  the  end  of  1995. 

Statewide,  agriculture  has  been 
the  biggest  industry  since  the  decline 
of  steel,  almost  20  years  ago.  "One  in 
five  people  in  Pennsylvania  are 
involved  in  agriculture  in  some  way 
and  it  is  a  $3  billion  annual  industry 
for  the  Commonwealth,"  says  Dave 
Hartman,  an  extension  agent  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Pennsyl- 


vania State  University.  Locally,  agri- 
culture is  the  biggest  industry  in 
Columbia  County,  grossing  $35  mil- 
Uon;  Montour  County  receives  $15 
miUion  annually  from  the  industry. 
But  with  the  decline  of  the  family 


farm,  "most  people  who  now  farm  also 
have  second  jobs  to  supplement  their 
income,"  Kistler  says. 

Paul  Yankovich,  an  employee  of  the 
Natural  Resource  Conservation 
Service  (NRCS),  echoes  Kistler's 
words.  "A  survival  tactic  for  farming 
famiUes  is  for  the  wives  to  leave  the 
home  and  get  paying  jobs.  People  can't 
make  a  living  on  farming  alone/' 
Yankovick  says. 

"It  is  really  tough  for  farmers  to 
make  their  complete  hving  on  farming 
because  of  the  increased 
investment  for  seed, 
plants,  and  equipment. 
Many  times  to  offset  the 
increased  prices,  farm- 
ers will  purchase  used 
equip-ment  because  it  is 
all  they  can  afford," 
Yarvkovich  adds. 

Ray  Hosier,  a  conser- 
vation technician  at 
NRCS,  says  $40,000, 
the  amount  of  money 
used  to  invest  in  a  farm 
40  years  ago,  "could 
only  purchase  a  used 
tractor  now." 
The  size  of  family  operations  now 
are  also  more  specialized,  and  this  is 
primarily  due  to  the  necessity  to  use 
leased  land.  Because  corporate  farm- 
ing, or  agribusiness,  has  replaced  the 
family  farm,  average  farm  size  has 
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increased  from  roughly  200  acres  to 
about  400  acres. 

Kistler  explained  the  changes  in 
farming:  "It  used  to  be  that  farms 
were  diversified;  now,  it  is  necessary 
to  specialize,"  Kistler  states.  Twenty 
years  ago,  Kistler  had  a  variety  of  pro- 
duce and  livestock  on  his  farm.  Now, 
the  family  has  snap  beans,  tomatoes, 
wheat,  and  soybeans.  They  also 
"hobby  farm"  apples  and  strawberries. 

Even  with  the  need  for  specializa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  farmers  tend  to 
remain  more  diverse  in  their  crops 
than  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Many  states 
grow  one  specific  crop.  For  instance, 
Nebraska  is  known  for  its  corn,  but 
Pennsylvania's  diversity  is  an  asset 
because  it  stabilizes  the  state's  agricul- 
tural income."  If  one  commodity  has  a 
bad  growing  season,  it  will  not  have  a 
great  impact  on  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania because  of  its  diverse  growing 
patterns. 

Another  challenge  facing  farmers 
today  is  an  increase  of  government 
regulation.  One  disadvantage  for  mak- 
ing progress  is  the  increased  numbers 
of  people  involved.  "I  think  that  noth- 
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ing  is  more  controlled  and  manipu- 
lated in  this  country  than  agriculture." 
says  Kistler.  Although  he  concedes 
government  control  of  farms  was  nec- 
essary when  it  was  implemented  dur- 
ing the  Depression,  Kistler  believes 
todays  problems  are  rooted  in  the 
insistence  of  the  government  to  keep 
the  industry  within  its  grasp. 

An  example  is  crop  insurance.  "In 
order  to  ensure  coverage,  governmen- 
tal regulations  must  be  met.  Not  meet- 
ing the  requirements  will  result  in  no 
coverage  or  no  government  subsidies," 
Kistler  explains.  If  a  farmer  depends 
on  government  subsidies  to  keep  up 
with  the  economy,  he  will  have  a  hard 
time  surviving  in  the  industry. 

The  newest  regulation  affecting 
farmers  in  Pennsylvania  is  nutrient 
management  legislation  instituted  by 
the  state.  Hartman  says  in  areas  in 
south  central  Pennsylvania,  like  Lan- 
caster, there  are  huge  concentrations  of 
livestock  and  cattle.  This  has  resulted 
in  an  over-production  of  manure. 

Nitrogen  is  released  from  the 
manure  which  easily  moves  through 
the  soil  because  of  its  chemical  charac- 
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teristics.  If  the  nitrogen  is  not  used  up 
by  the  crop,  it  will  seep  into  creeks 
and  rivers.  The  nitrogen  released  into 
the  ground  and  surface  water  result 
in  the  pollution  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Specifically,  there  has  been  an 
increased  growth  of  algae  which 
chokes  out  the  oxygen  and  then  kills 
aquatic  life. 

The  legislation  that  passed  last 
year  requires  farmers  to  regulate 
manure.  Crops  can  only  handle  so 
much  manure,  so  there  will  be  strict 
rate  allowances  and,  if  there  is  an 
excess,  it  must  be  disposed  of  by  other 
means.  This  will  primarily  impact  big 
livestock  operations  within  a  sniall 
area  of  land. 

Market  pressures  also  impact  the 
modern  farmers  in  ways  not 
previously  experienced.  Forty  years 
ago,  the  consumer  did  not  dictate 
what  items  were  popular  to  farm,  but 
now  it  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
industry.  Individuals  look  for  niches, 
a  specialty  market  that  they  can  fill  for 
a  year  or  two  until  it  becomes  com- 
monplace. Kistler  said  sunflowers 
were  an  extremely  popular  crop  a  few 
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years  ago,  and  now  they  are  virtually 
gone.  Another  marketing  influence 
has  been  in  the  area  of  peshcides. 
Produce  grown  without  chemicals,  or 
organically  grown,  has  become  very 
popular  with  consumers.  Many  times 
the  public  finds  organic  products 
attractive  because  they  are  identified 
as  environment-friendly  products. 

Kistler  says  he  would  like  to  grow 
organically  but  would  then  face 
obstacles  with  quality  control.  "I 
would  love  to  quite  using  chemicals, 
but  the  problems  will  occur  when  con- 
sumers find  a  worm  in  a  can  of  beans 
or  in  an  apple.  Using  pesticides  paral- 
lels going  to  the  doctor,  people  use 
antibodies  to  prevent  diseases. 
Similarly,  tomatoes  need  pesticides," 
Kistler  says. 

Organically  grown  food  is  increas- 
ingly in  demand,  according  to 
Yankovich.  There  is  a  definite  growing 
awareness  among  consumers,  and  the 
media  has  played  a  big  role  in  that. 
When  it  comes  to  health,  consumers 
tend  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution.  The 
irony  of  the  situation  is  that  at  the 
same  time  the  consumer  demands  the 
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pristine  apple  or  that  perfect  head  of 
lettuce.  "Many  times  the  reason  for 
these  perfect  pieces  of  produce  is  cred- 
ited to  the  use  of  pesticides  and  herbi- 
cides/' says  Yankovich. 

Changes  in  any  industry  are  to  be 
expected,  and  the  Kistlers  have 
been  able  to  survive  all  of  these  and 
still  make  of  living.  "Farming  is  really 
a  way  of  life,  you  eat,  sleep  and  talk 
about  it.  Decisions  about  the  farm  are 
not  done  by  one  member  alone,  it  is  a 
family  decision,  many  times  after 
hours  of  discussion,"  Kistler  says. 

Even  with  the  increased  difficulty 
of  running  a  family  farm  and  the  dom- 
ination of  the  market  by  "corporate 
farms,"  Kistler  remains  true  to  his  cho- 
sen profession.  "I  really  would  not 
change  a  thing  if  I  had  to  go  and  do  it 
all  over  again.  Agriculture  has  been 
good  to  me  and  will  probably  contin- 
ue to  be."  ^ 
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Cycling  to 
Extremes 


Drifting  to  sleep  by  his  bicycle 
in  front  of  a  store  in  Par- 
sons, W.  Va.,  Jonathan  Landis 
watched  a  mini-van  drive  by.  After 
riding  14  hours  from  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Landis  was  dead  tired. 

Later,  the  van  returned,  and  the 
pastor  of  a  local  church,  approached 
him,  offering  to  put  him  up  in  a  motel 
for  the  night.  Although  the  pastor, 
Elam  Hostetler,  wouldn't  tell  Landis 
anything   more  than  his   name,   he 


With  his  21 -speed  Diamond  Back  bicycle, 
Jonathan  Landis  rode  600  miles  to  Kentucky, 


viewed  it  as  "one  of  the  highlights  of 
my  trip,"  saying,  "It  made  it  all  worth- 
while to  meet  people  like  that  who 
don't  even  know  you  and  will  do 
something  for  you." 

Landis,  25,  Liverpool,  is  currently 
a  Bloomsburg  University  junior 
majoring      in      chemistry/pre-med. 


Following  high  school,  he  worked  on 
his  father's  farm  in  Liverpool,  a  farm 
his  parents  expected  him  to  take  over. 
"I  liked  the  farm,  but  1  wanted  to  go  to 
college  so  1  could  go  to  medical 
schooL"  he  explains. 

He  began  biking  early  last  year 
because  he  had  no  other  way  of  get- 
ting from  his  home  to  Harrisburg 
Area  Community  College  where  he 
was  a  sophomore.  "I  didn't  have  a 
[driver's]  license  and  I  didn't  like  beg- 
ging for  rides,  so  I  just 
decided  to  bike,"  he  says. 
When  he  first  started 
riding,  he  averaged  10 
miles  per  week.  After 
about  a  month,  he  says,  "It 
just  became  part  of  me." 
Soon,  he  was  traveling  50 
miles  per  week  and  when 
school  ended  in  May,  he 
was  riding  about  300  miles 
a  week.  That  was  when  he 
bought  a  $450,  21 -speed 
Diamond  Back  bicycle. 
Because  it  is  made  of 
chromium  plate  and  mag- 
nesium, the  bike  is  lighter 
than  a  normal  10-speed,  and  ideal  for 
touring  and  racing. 

"Fd  been  going  on  100  and  120 
mile  trips  in  a  one-day  period,  and  I 
wasn't  getting  sore  after  doing  it  a  cou- 
ple of  times,"  he  says,  so  he  decided  to 
physically  push  himself.  "I  wanted  to 
see  what  my  limit  was,"  he  recalls. 


That  limit  was  challenged  when  a 
friend  jokingly  hinted  that  he  should 
ride  to  visit  his  friends  in  Kentucky. 

Last  July,  he  met  the  challenge 
and  rode  600  miles  from  Reading,  Pa., 
to  Aflex,  Ky.,  in  about  three  days. 
Landis  rode  to  Ephrata  Hospital 
about  5:30  a.m.,  where  he  worked  an 
eight  hour  shift  in  a  clinical  orienta- 
tion to  be  a  lab  technician.  He  fin- 
ished at  approximately-  3  p.m.,  then 
rode  about  90  miles  to  Chambersburg 
where  he  stayed  the  night.  The  fol- 
lowing two  days  he  traveled  200 
miles  to  Parsons,  W.  Va.,  then  225 
miles  to  Pineville. 

Landis  experienced  one  tense 
moment  when  he  encountered  some- 
one who  didn't  like  bikers  on  the 
roads.  "Three  times  one  car  passed 
me  and  tried  to  run  me  off  the  road," 
he  says,  "The  third  time  he  was  about 
one  foot  away,  and  he  locked  the 
brakes  up  right  beside  me  and  cut 
over  in  front  of  me." 

Riding  into  the  wind  and  over 
some  large  mountains  slowed  Landis 
down  and  he  arrived  in  Kentucky  later 
than  he  had  planned.  But  instead  of 
sight-seeing,  he  met  his  friends  who 
drove  him  home  in  time  for  work  the 
next  morning. 

Regardless  of  the  difficulties, 
Landis  still  experienced  moments  of 
serenity  during  his  trip.  As  he  topped 
each  mountain,  he  looked  back  at 
those  he  had  just  crossed,  and  others 
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in  the  distance.  During  calm  times  like 
this,  Landis  thought  about  school, 
work,  and  religion. 

After  this  Kentucky  trip,  Landis 
has  begun  setting  new  goals  and 
planning  future  trips.  Landis  plans 
to  ride  from  Seattle  to  New  Jersey 
over  summer  break.  If  all  goes  well, 
he  will  finish  the  3,000  mile  trip  in 
10-12  days.  He  says  he  will  carry  a 
tent  because,  "I'm  not  exactly  sure 
where  I'm  going  to  stop.  1  plan  to 
carry  some  food  along,  but  I  will  stop 
and  eat  most  of  the  time  so  1  can 
travel  as  light  as  possible." 

Mapping  is  not  a  major  part  of 
Landis'  planning  for  long  trips. 
"Actually,  I  usually  don't  have  to  do 
any  mapping,"  he  says.  For  a  long  trip 
like  this,  though,  he'll  map  his  route  to 
get  a  better  sense  of  the  terrain  before 
he  leaves.  That  way  he  can  schedule 
his  time  better.  "Usually,  I  just  follow 
my  nose  and  go." 

Landis  continually  stays  in  shape 
so  he  can  ride  long  distances.  During 
the  winter,  he  trains  with  the  universi- 
ty track  team,  running  about  40  miles 
a  week.  He  begins  biking  again  when 
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the  temperature  is  between  40  and  50 
degrees. 

Along  with  his  biking  trips, 
Landis  competed  in  four  races  last 
year.  He  won  first  place  in  the 
Mifflinburg  race,  and  second  in  both 
the  Litiz  Community  Center  and 
Ashland  Regional  Medical  Center 
races.  Landis  says  that  he  plans  to 
compete  in  more  races  but,  "I  race 
because  I  like  to  race,  not  because  I 
have  to." 

Another  goal  Landis  recently 
achieved  was  that  of  becoming  a 
professional  bicycler.  He  received  his 
United  States  Cycling  Affiliation 
[USCA]  license  this  year  which  allows 
him  to  ride  professionally.  He  also 
joined  the  Dutch  Wheelman  team  in 
Bloomsburg  and  plans  to  race  with 
them.  Landis  says  he  also  hopes  to 
bike  overseas  in  the  future. 

For  Jonathan  Landis,  bicycling  has 
grown  from  merely  a  form  of  trans- 
portation to  a  sport  that  tests  his 
strength,  abilities,  and  endurance.  As 
long  as  there  are  open  roads  and 
bicycles  to  ride,  Landis  says  he  will 
continue  testing  his  limits.   (^ 
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Hollywood,  with  its  wild 
imagination,  has  shown 
everything  from  talking  cars 
to  voice-operated  spaceships.  These 
days,  however,  that  imagination  is 
becoming  reality  with  voice 
recognition  technology. 

With  simple  voice  commands, 
users  can  operate  personal  computers, 
daily  organizers,  and  telephones.  To 
find  a  particular  phone  number,  just 
say  the  person's  name  and  depending 
on  which  system  you  had,  it  would 
read  out  on  a  display  screen  or  be 
repeated  back  to  you.  The  voice 
recognition  programming  allows  the 
devices  to  run  commands  inputted 
with  speech. 

Voice  Powered  Technology,  of 
California,  offers  a  device  that  can 
operate  with  EngUsh,  French,  Spanish, 
German,  or  Italian  commands.  The 
Voice  Organizer  enables  users  to  cre- 
ate a  daily  planner,  store  and  recall 
phone    numbers,    initiate    inputted 


voice  reminders,  and  use  a  calculator 
simply  by  talking  into  the  device. 
Suppose  you  had  to  remember  an 
important  meeting  or  a  not-to-be- 
missed  television  show,  all  you  would 
have  to  do  is  to  talk  into  to  the  Voice 
Organizer,  enter  a  time  and  date,  and 
when  the  time  comes  your  reminder  is 
played  back  to  you. 

Operating  computers  was  never  so 
easy.  Articulate  Systems,  of 
Woburn,  Mass.,  has  developed  the 
Power  Secretary,  designed  to  operate 
the  Apple  Macintosh  computer.  The 
system  operates  primarily  as  a  dicta- 
tion and  word  processing  tool,  but 
runs  existing  Macintosh  applications. 
By  simply  talking  into  a  microphone, 
you  can  enter  or  delete  words,  rearr- 
ange paragraphs,  add  a  sentence  or 
even  save  and  print  files. 

Voice  Powered  Technology, 
which  also  offers  a  speech-operated 
telephone,  the  Tell-It  Phone  which 
enables  users    to    program    phone 


numbers,  forward  calls,  redial  and 
identify  incoming  calls,  all  by  voice. 
Calls  from  salesmen  or  nosy  neighbors 
can  be  identified  and  cut  off  simply 
by  saying  'Zap.' 

Voice  recognition  was  not  just 
designed  for  the  lazy  person  in  all 
of  us,  but  also  benefits  those  with 
handicaps  and  disabilities.  Those 
without  use  of  hands  can  now  operate 
computers,  appUances,  and  telephones, 
opening  up  their  lives  to  many  new 
opportunities  and  freedoms.  The 
technology  also  helps  those  with  a 
hectic  schedule.  The  busy  lawyer  can 
take  notes,  dictate,  and  compute  all  at 
the  same  time. 

Not  just  movie  magic  anymore, 
voice  recognition  technology  is  real 
and  all  around  us.  As  the  technol- 
ogy advances,  you  may  drive  your 
car,  do  the  laundry,  or  cook  dinner 
all  by  doing  what  humans  do  natu- 
rally, talk.<^ 

6y  Jeff  Xac  Cfay 
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An  Editorial  Overview 


Influenced  by  a  world  where  everything 
from  A  to  Z  can  be  found  on  the 
Internet,  we  decided  it  was  time  to  join  the 
cyberspace  revolution.  More  specifically, 
we  have  made  our  presence  known  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  (WWW),  a  highly  com- 
mercial and  extremely  popular  part  of  the 
Internet.  Welcome  to  the  '90s  -  the  maga- 
zine of  Columbia  and  Montour  counties  is 
now  truckin'  along  on  the  Information 
Superhighway. 

Why  does  Spectrum  need  to  occupy 
space  on  the  WWW?  Simply  to  inform. 
Our  production  staff  jumped  at  the  offer  to 
produce  and  maintain  a  Web  page.  After 
many  hours  of  working  around  Spectrum 
priorities  and  busy  class  schedules,  produc- 
tion managers  Mark  Steinruck  and  Jeremy 
Powius,  mixing  a  full  range  of  technology 
and  art,  brilliantly  crafted  an  interactive 
version  of  our  magazine. 

Once  logged  onto  the  Spectrum 
Magazine  Web  page,  the  prospective 
subscriber  can  look  at  past  issues  of  the 
magazine,  information  about  the  staff,  and 
previews  of  future  issues.  The  available 
information  takes  up  about  6  megabytes  of 
disk  space  -  the  equivalent  of  the  text  from 
six  500-page  books.  This  page  is  also  a  great 
employment  opportunity  for  staff  mem- 
bers who  would  love  to  have  their  resumes 
available  to  national  magazines  looking  for 
bright  new  talent. 

It  has  always  been  our  goal  to  keep  the 
technology  of  this  magazine  as  close  to  the 
rest  of  the  industry  as  our  financial  assets 
allow.  This  magazine  is,  after  all,  an  educa- 
tional entity  as  much  as  it  is  a  service  to  the 
area.  What  better  way  to  teach  magazine 
production,  writing,  and  editing  than  to 
run  a  professional  magazine? 

Look  for  us  at  URL: 

Hil  lV/acwww.bloomaedu/-jrpowl/spectrum 
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Working  With  a  Net 


Five  years  ago,  millions  of  parents  in  the  United 
States  were  worried  that  their  children  were 
spending  too  much  time  in  front  of  the  television.  This 
is  still  a  concern  among  many  parents,  but  now  they 
have  to  drag  their  kids  away  from  computer  screens, 
too.  Rather  than  playing  Mortal  Kombat,  these  kids  are 
hooked  on  the  highly  addictive  World  Wide  Web 
(WWW),  a  new  part  of  the  venerable  Internet. 

The  Internet  is  a  network  linking  millions  of  com- 
puters worldwide.  Most  people  access  the  Internet 
through  companies  they  work  for,  or  universities  they 
attend,  but  anyone  with  a  computer  and  a  modem  can 
access  a  pay-by-the-hour  Internet  provider.  People  can 
use  the  Internet  to  send  electronic  mail  (e-mail)  to 
other  Internet  users,  get  computer  programs  or  fdes 
from  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  access  the  WWW. 

Although  the  Internet  has  been  around  for  decades, 
its  popularity  and  use  have  been  growing  exponen- 
tially for  the  past  few  years.  The  WWW  -  sometimes 
thought  of  as  a  'user-friendly'  version  of  the  Internet  - 
enables  people  to  find  what  they  want  by  pointing  and 
clicking,  as  opposed  to  the  confusing  UNIX  commands 
which  used  to  be  necessary. 

Appealing  to  corporations,  the  WWW  allows  for  a 
more  cost-effective  advertising  strategy.  TV  or  maga- 
zine ads  now  only  need  enough  information  to  catch 
the  consumers'  attention  before  directing  them  to  the 
company's  Web  page  address.  This  Web  page  has 
nearly  unlimited  room  for  text  or  graphics,  and  color  is 
free.  They  can  also  provide  photos,  animations,  and 
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sound  and  video  clips.  This  allows  a  conscious  con- 
sumer to  download  a  demonstration  of  a  video 
game,  listen  to  pieces  of  songs  off  a  new  CD,  or  see 
video  clips  from  a  new  movie  before  spending  any 
money. 

At  this  point,  the  WWW  is  populated  mostly  by 
businesses  and  college  students  -  the  people  who 
have  a  lot  of  Internet  resources  and  know-how.  The 
experienced  'web-surfer'  can  find  web  versions  of 
magazines,  including  Time  and  Playboy,  which  are 
mostly  enticements  to  buy  the  print  version  of  the 
magazine.  'Personal'  pages,  run  by  private  citizens, 
contain  any  topics  the  page's  creator  finds 
interesting.  These  pages  have  been  known  to  have 
pictures,  sounds,  and  scripts  from  favorite  television 
shows  and  films,  and  'clubs'  for  people  who  share  a 
hobby  or  interest;  sometimes  you  can  even  find  the 
current  media  craze,  such  as  pages  with  views  on  the 
O.J.  trial. 

The  WWW  is  winning  people's  attention 
because  unlike  TV,  you  don't  have  to  wait  for  your 
favorite  show  to  come  on.  Web  pages  are  available 
all  day,  everyday,  and  within  seconds.  A  person  can 
pay  a  lot  of  money  to  get  hundreds  of  channels  for 
their  TV,  but  the  WWW  already  has  millions  of 
pages  available  at  the  click  of  a  mouse  button.  Cable 
TV  providers  see  this  trend  and  are  now  working  on 
a  way  to  provide  Internet  service  through  the  same 
cables  that  carry  your  TV  shows.  Before  you  know 
it,  your  family  will  be  spending  time  together  gath- 
ered around  the  computer  instead  of  watching 
Home  Improvement.  ^^ 
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The  Nose  Knows 

Nicole  Hlavacek 

Irritated  with  modern  medicine,  many  Americans  arc 
tailing  an  holistic  approach  to  health  care.  While 
some  spend  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  pursuit  of 
alternative  remedies,  others  have  found  an  effective 
treatment  right  under  their  noses. 

Aromatherapy,  the  therapeutic  manipulation 
of  fragrant  essential  oils  extracted  from  flowers 
and  plants,  dates  back  5,000  years  to  ancient 
Egypt.  The  ancients  recognized  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  these  extracts  as  well  as  their  poten- 
tial in  embalming  and  religious  ceremonies. 

However,  Rene  Gattefosse,  a  French 
chemist,  is  considered  the  father  of  modern 
aromatherapy.  He  coined  the  term  in  the 
1930s  and  wrote  the  definitive  book  on  the 
subject. 

Since  then,  the  practice  of  aromatherapy 
has   been   utilized   from  World  War  II 
battlefields   to   upscale   Manhattan   apothe- 
caries. It's  reportedly  used  worldwide  to  treat 
a  variety  of  ailments,  including  acne,  muscle 
aches,    circulatory    and    digestive    problems, 
arthritis,  depression,  and  sleep  deprivation.  In  this 
country,  it's  primarily  used  to  promote  relaxation 
meditation.  For  example,  lavendar  is  believed  to  work 
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and 
as  a 


sedative,  while  chamomile  encourages  relaxation. 

Whether  administered  by  a  professional  aromather- 
apist or  on  a  self-help  basis,  the  effects  of  aromatic 
treatments  are  achieved  either  by  osmosis  directly 
through  the  skin  or  inhalation  by  natural  evaporafion 
or  through  a  diffusing  device. 

Once  inhaled,  the  gaseous  molecules  acti- 
vate receptors  in  the  portion  of  the  brain  that  reg- 
ulates emotional  responses,  in  turn  causing  a 
release  of  hormones  to  produce  a  general  sense 
of  well-being. 

hile  some  in  the  medical  field  may 
question    the    effectiveness    of   aro- 
matherapy, there  is  litde  argument  about  the 
psychological  benefits. 

"For  many  people  who  use  aromatherapy, 
it  doesn't  matter  if  the  scent  has  an  actual 
biological   effect   because   often   the   mood- 
enhancing  or  relaxing  effects  of  the  oils  are 
just  enough  to  help  them  in  their  recovery," 
says  Dr.  Joseph  Tloczynski,  assistant  professor 
of  psychology  at  Bloomsburg  University. 
With  all  the  pills,  tablets,  and  caplets  currendy  on 
the  market,  it  just  may  be  that  your  nose  knows  the  secret  to 
your  health,  ^k 
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Acronyms,  Anyone? 

Jennifer  Boscia 

In  journalism,  there's  the  AP  (Associated  Press);  in  sports, 
the  NFL  (National  Football  League);  and  in  government, 
the  EPA  (Environmental  Protection  Agency).  All  are  well 
known  acronyms,  key  letters  used  to  identify  an  organiza- 
tion or  an  object. 

Some  acronyms  don't  work  out  well,  or  are  remembered 
for  the  wrong  reasons.  "Back  in  the  '60s,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  called  the  Agriculture 
Stabilization  Service,"  says  George  Hubbard,  Columbia 
County  executive  director  for  the  USDA.  "When  the  letter- 
heads came  in  with  the  initials  at  the  top,  they  saw  the 
problem." 

Intentionally  or  not,  some  current  acronyms  spell 
words.  There's  the  Public  Education  Association  (PEA),  the 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO),  and  the  President's 
Organization  for  Unemployment  Relief  (POUR).  Some 
acronyms  seem  even  more  logically  chosen,  hke  SANTA,  for 
the  Souvenir  and  Novelty  Trade  Association;  and  ALOHA, 
the  Aboriginal  Lands  of  Hawaiian  Ancestry. 


Other  acronyms,  when  written  out,  don't  mean  what 
their  acronym  implies.  For  instance,  GRASS  is  the 
Geographical  Resources  Analysis  Support  System,  and 
CAMP  is  the  Campaign  Against  Marijuana  Planting.  POTS 
simply  means  Plain  Old  Telephone  Service.  MOVES  is  Men 
Overcoming  Violence  Effectively  Services,  while  JESUS  is  the 
Job  Entry  System  of  the  University  of  Saskatuan. 

We  use  some  acronyms  in  every  day  language,  unaware 
they  are  indeed  acronyms.  The  cable  channel  ESPN  is  the 
Entertainment  and  Sports  Programming  Network.  NASA  is 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  A  ZIP 
Code  is  really  a  Zone  Improvement  Program,  and  NABISCO 
is  an  acronym  for  the  NAtional  BlScuit  COmpany. 

Acronyms  are  even  created  to  amuse  a  certain  set  of 
people.  For  example,  there  is  TIE-IN,  short  for  Take  It 
Easy  In  Nebraska,  or  BSOTWU,  meaning  Bad  Spellers  Of 
The  World  Unite. 

Finally,  for  those  people  who  are  just  sick  to  death 
of  acronyms,  there  is  UNAA-Use  No  Acronyms  or 
Abbreviations;  and  HSOA-Help  Stamp  Out  Acronyms^^^i, 
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Alisa  Trepiccione 


For  those  having  trouble  studying, 
sleeping,  or  just  relaxing,  a  new  type  of 
music  is  available  that  may  help  eliminate 
these  problems. 

Alpha/theta  brain  wave  entertainment 
music  is  a  form  of  new  age  music  designed 
to  affect  brain  waves. 

Created  by  musician  Stephen  Halpern, 
the  music  uses  keyboards,  drums,  and  a 
crystal  bowl  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
tranquility.  It  has  been  used  in  homes,  clin- 
ics, and  by  psychologists  in  research 
involving  sensory  perception. 

The  music  works  by  opening  with  soft 
melodies  that  are  smooth  and  flowing, 
backed  by  drums  that  sound  like  a  heart- 
beat. Their  steady  rhythm  creates  "binaural 
beat  phasing,"  that  entertains  the  brain  into 


the  alpha  and  theta  wave  state.  This,  in  turn, 
causes  a  person  to  subconsciously  relax 
while  still  remaining  aware  of  the  music, 
often  making  him  or  her  drift  off  into  a 
deep  sleep. 

"Certain  sounds  can  produce  certain 
brain  waves,"  says  Dr.  Joseph  Tloczynski,  a 
psychology  professor  at  Bloomsburg 
University.  "The  alpha  is  consistent  with 
relaxed  attentiveness,  which  means  when 
you  listen  to  this  music,  you  will  be  more 
aware  than  usual,  but  still  calm." 

Halpern's  music  is  also  being  used  as 
theme  music  for  CBS's  48  Hours  and 
PBS's  series  Homecoming  and  Creating  Love. 
His  titles  are  available  by  writing:  Sound 
Rx,  P.O.  Box  2644,  San  Anselmo,  Calif, 
94979^ 


A  Disarming  Trend 


Kerry  A.  Collins 

The  number  of  women  carrying  hand- 
guns surged  about  two  years  ago, 
possibly  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  rapes  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia 
County.  For  many  of  the 
women  in  the  county,  the 
new  danger  presents  a  need 
for  protection. 

"Today    about    one    in 

every   six  women   have   a 

permit  to  carry  a  concealed 

says    Sheriff 

iiry    Roadarmel, 

umbia  County. 

II    1991,    about 

lie    in   every   25 

lad  a  permit." 


Domestic  violence  and  assaults  are 
other  reasons  why  women  feel  the 
need  to  protect  themselves.  "Some  individ- 
uals are  involved  in  personal  situations  like 
live-in  boyfriends,"  says  Roadarmel.  These 
situations  can  sometimes  escalate  into 
domestic  violence.  "When  the  female  calls 
it  quits,"  adds  Roadarmel,  "the  boyfriends 
don't  accept  it,  and  this  can  lead  to  prob- 
lems of  abuse." 

The  women  carrying  weapons  for 
defense  need  to  be  aware  that  they  can  be 
turned  against  them  during  a  confronta- 
tion. Peggy  Dildine  and  Kathy  Curtain 
teach  two  courses  in  Nescopeck  about  the 
proper  handling  of  weapons.  "Some  people 
say  they  have  the  gun  to  scare  off  the  crim- 
inal," says  Dildine.  "This  is  dangerous 
because  the  person  carrying  the  gun  turns 
into  the  victim." 

To  prevent  becoming  a  victim,  Dildine 
and  Curtain  strongly  encourage  target 
practice.  "If  you  flinch  and  are  not  able  to 
handle  the  gun,  you  won't  be  able  to  pro- 
tect yourself"  says  Curtain,  ^k 
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ometimes  she  would  simply  lock  her- 
self in  the  bathroom.  Other  times  she'd  use 
a  cup  or  even  her  hands.  It  didn't  matter  to 
""Sue,  a  21-year-old  Bloomsburg  University 
senior,  as  long  as  the  food  was  out  of  her 
body. 

"I  would  throw  up  until  I  could  taste 
the  first  thing  I  ate.  Then  I  knew  I  had  got- 
ten rid  of  it  all,"  she  says.  That  was  six  years 
ago,  and  Sue,  like  millions  of  others,  is  still 
fighting  with  an  eating  disorder. 

Thin  is  in.  Turn  on  the  television  or 
pick  up  a  magazine,  and  it's  inescapable. 
Waif-like  models  parade  in  size  2  clothing 
while  advertisements  tempt  audiences  with 
home-fitness  equipment,  exercise  videos, 
and  the  latest  fat-free  foods.  But  for  some 
people  like  Sue,  the  emphasis  on  slender- 
ness  and  achieving  the  perfect  body  has 
become  a  life-threatening  obsession. 


"Deep  down,  I  knew  what  I  was  doing 
was  killing  me,  but  my  desire  to  be  thin  was 
much  stronger  than  the  realization  of  the 
harm  I  was  doing  to  my  body,"  Sue  admits. 

Such  passionate  beliefs  often  lead  to  the 
development  of  dangerous  eating  dis- 
orders, including  anorexia  nervosa  and 
bulimia,  says  Dr.  Brett  Beck,  associate  pro- 


fessor of  psychology  at  Bloomsburg 
University.  "The  'thin  ideal'  has  become  so 
enculturated  in  our  society  that  many 
believe  the  only  way  to  be  accepted  as 
attractive  and  socially-skilled  is  to  be  thin," 
he  says. 

Anorexia  centers  on  self-starvation, 
whereas  bulimia  involves  a  constant 
binge/purge  cycle.  Although  many 
people  link  the  two  disorders,  they  are 
actually  quite  different,  says  Barbara 
Troychock,  a  nurse  at  Bloomsburg  Univer- 
sity's health  center. 

"Bulimics  rely  on  purging,  while 
anorexics  severely  limit  their  caloric  intake," 
says  Troychock.  Anorexics  typically  use 
excessive  exercise  to  "burn  what  few  calo- 
rics they  do  take  in,"  she  adds. 

Anorexics  experience  a  number  of 
symptoms  related  to  their  sudden  drop  in 
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weight,  including  hair  loss  and  the  growth 
of  fine,  downy  hair,  loss  of  menstruation, 
electrolyte  imbalances  in  the  blood,  and  mus- 
cle deterioration.  Bulimics  often  experience 
severe  dental  problems,  dehydration,  consti- 
pation and  other  digestive  problems, 
esophageal  and  tracheal  irritations,  and  ulcers, 
according  to  Troychock.  Both  anorexics 
and  bulimics  are  susceptible  to  life-threat- 
ening cardiac  problems  as  well,  she  points 
out. 

There  have  been  several  high-profile 
deaths  due  to  eating  disorders  in  the 
last  two  decades.  Karen  Carpenter, 
singer/songwriter,  died  from  complications 
related  to  anorexia  in  1983.  Last  year,  gym- 
nast Christy  Henrich  died  of  multiple 
organ  failure  after  years  of  battling  an  eat- 
ing disorder.  To  meet  the  demands  of  gym- 
nastic compeUtions,  the  4-foot- 10-inch  ath- 
lete once  saw  her  weight  plunge  to  a  mere 
47  pounds.  Eating  disorders  are  not  a  new 
problem.  Medical  literature  suggests  these 
disorders  have  been  present  since  the 
Victorian  age,  says  Catherine  McLaughlin,  a 


can't  conceive  of  the  American  obsession 
with  slenderness,  few  global  societies  can 
claim  media  as  powerful  as  that  which 
exists  in  this  country. 

"There's  no  doubt  the  media  have  a 
huge  influence  in  shaping  people's  opinions 
of  their  own  body  image,"  says  Beck.  A 
1994  study  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Abnormal  Psychology  suggests  that  even  30 
minutes  of  television  viewing  would  influ- 
ence a  woman's  view  of  her  body,  he  says. 

"That's  a  frightening  fact  for  a  culture 
that  spends  literally  hours  in  front  of  the 
television  every  day,"  Beck  observes. 

Several  publications  specifically  targeted 
to  women  also  deserve  their  share  of  the 
blame.  These  magazines,  written  by  women 
for  women,  quite  often  place  unrealistic 
weight  expectations  in  the  minds  of  their 
readers.  "The  pages  are  filled  with  tiny, 
waif-like  models  who  are  seen  as  the 
cultural  icons  for  beauty  and  acceptance," 
says  Beck. 

Many  of  those  who  suffer  from  eating 
disorders  believe  the  only  way  they  can  gain 


"America  seems  to  be  the  only 

society  in  which  thinness  is 

seen  as  the  ideal/' 


therapist  at  the  Bloomsburg  Psychological 
Center. 

However,  the  American  obsession  with 
slender  perfection  does  seem  to  be  unique 
to  modern  times.  History  has  shown  the 
predominant  culture  tends  to  emphasize 
whatever  ideal  society  can't  achieve. 
"What's  labeled  obesity  today  was  once 
considered  the  beauty  norm  in  the  late 
1800s  when  the  masses  couldn't  afford 
excessive  food,"  says  Beck. 

Even  today,  in  many  less  affluent 
countries  such  as  India  and  parts  of 
Latin  America  where  hard,  physical 
labor  has  yet  to  be  replaced  by  industrial- 
ization and  the  daily  food  intake  rarely 
reaches  1,500  calories,  obese  people  are 
revered,  says  Dr.  David  Minderhout,  an 
anthropology  professor  at  Bloomsburg 
University. 

"America  seems  to  be  the  only  society  in 

which  thinness  is  seen  as  the  ideal,"  he  says, 

adding,  "in  most  of  the  worid's  cultures  being 

fat  is  a  sign  of  wealth,  authority,  and  status." 

While  many  of  the  world's  cultures 


approval  is  by  conforming  with  these  unre- 
alistic images.  "I  wanted  people  to  look  at 
me  the  way  they  look  at  the  models,"  says 
Sue,  adding,  "I  honestly  believed  no  one 
would  see  me  for  who  I  was  if  I  didn't  have 
the  'perfect'  body." 

Ironically,  with  eating  disorders  on  the 
rise  particularly  among  young  women, 
more  emphasis  than  ever  centers  on  achiev- 
ing a  healthy  lifestyle.  "As  a  society,  we 
know  the  dangers  associated  with  eating  dis- 
orders and  we're  well  aware  heredity  has  a 
direct  link  to  body  weight,"  Beck  says,  "yet 
we're  constantly  trying  to  fit  everyone  into 
a  perfect  mold." 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
eating  disorders  is  this  desire  to  be 
perfect,  says  Troychock.  Many 
anorexics  and  bulimics  fall  into  the  "perfec- 
tion trap"  concerning  their  ideal  body,  she 
says,  and  never  reach  what  they  believe  to 
be  this  perfect  weight. 

The  perfection  problem  lies  in  the 
"black  and  white"  thinking  patterns  charac- 
teristic of  those  with  eating  disorders,  says 
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McLaughlin.  "They  equate  not  eating  with 
being  successful,  and  eating  with  being  a 
failure,  a  huge,  fat  monster,"  she  adds.  With 
such  high  levels  of  self-criticism,  anorexics 
and  bulimics  set  themselves  up  for  failure 
because  they  can't  meet  their  own  exceed- 
ingly high  standards,  she  says. 

"In  high  school,  I  tried  to  be  active  in 
everything  so  I  could  tell  myself  I  was  pop- 
ular, but  it  was  all  just  a  superficial  way  of 
trying  to  boost  my  self-esteem,"  says  Sue. 

Low  self-esteem  is  one  of  the  main 
triggers  in  development  of  an  eating  disor- 
der. In  a  recent  national  study  of  7th 
graders,  girls  were  far  more  likely  than  boys 
to  experience  low  levels  of  self-esteem,  says 
Beck.  "As  soon  as  girls  reach  the  early  stages 
of  puberty,  their  self-esteem  tends  to  drop 
dramatically  while  that  of  boys  remains 
basically  level,"  he  says. 

While  boys'  insensitivities  may 
play  a  role  in  the  development  of 
eating  disorders  among  their 
female  peers,  much  of  the  root  of  the  dis- 
order lies  within  the  female  herself 

These  girls,  in  the  beginning  stages  of 
physical  adult  development,  are  at  the  cru- 
cial time  when  they  first  shape  their  own 
body  image.  "I  see  girls  as  young  as  8-10 


years  old  who  feel  they  need  to  lose  weight," 
says  Beck,  "because  they're  concerned  their 
new,  feminine  development  is  a  signal 
they're  getting  fat." 

As  self-esteem  drops,  the  eating  disor- 
der progresses,  and  eventually  dictates 
lifestyle   patterns.   "They   become   hostile. 


"Deep  down,  I 
knew  what  I 

was  doing  was 
killing  me." 


secretive,  and  begin  to  withdraw  socially," 
says  McLaughlin,  adding,  "the  disorder  per- 
meates all  aspects  of  life." 

However,  their  hostility  quite  often 
belies  a  desperate  cry  for  help.  "I'll  never  be 
able  to  show  my  appreciation  to  all  those 
who  confronted  me,  begged  me  to  get  help, 
or  just  supported  me  then  and  now,  because 
those  people  saved  my  life,"  says  Sue,  "they 


are  the  ones  that  made  me  see  what  I  was 
doing  to  myself" 

While  young  girls  at  the  developmental 
stage  are  susceptible  to  eating  disorders,  so 
are  young  women  in  their  late  teenage  years 
who  are  leaving  home  for  the  first  time, 
says  Beck. 

"Leaving  home  is  a  tremendous  adjust- 
ment period,  particularly  for  those  who  arc 
first  generation  college  students  with  a  lot 
of  pressure  to  perform  well,"  he  says.  While 
some  of  these  women  succumb  to  the 
"freshman  15"  and  turn  to  food  for  com- 
fort, others  run  from  it.  Often,  they  rigidly 
control  their  eating  habits,  believing  that  is 
"the  only  aspect  of  their  life  where  they  can 
have  any  control,"  Beck  adds. 

There  is  also  some  merit,  according  to 
Beck,  in  the  "old-fashioned"  argu- 
ment that  young  people  in  college 
are  looking  to  begin  a  relationship  that  will 
produce  a  life-long  partner.  Whether 
searching  for  a  future  spouse  or  just  a  date 
for  Friday  night,  "there's  an  awful  lot  of 
pressure  out  there  to  'look  good,'"  he  says. 
However,  women  who  arc  obsessive 
about  their  weight  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  men  aren't  necessarily  impressed 
with  the  way  they  look.  A  study  conducted 
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last  year  at  Old  Dominion  University 
revealed  men's  views  of  the  ideal  female 
body  v/eight  were  much  higher  than  the 
perceptions  of  their  female  counterparts, 
says  Beck.  Young  women  who  starve  them- 
selves simply  to  please  men  need  to  realize 
"many  men  aren't  attracted  to  this  sickly, 
waif-like  appearance,"  he  adds. 

The  prevalence  of  eating  disorders 
among  college-age  women  may  also 
be  masked  by  other  issues,  says 
Venus  Hewing,  interim  director  of  the 
Center  for  Counseling  and  Human 
Development  at  Bloomsburg  University. 

"We  often  see  students  come  in  for 
other  reasons— depression,  poor  study 
habits,  break-up  of  a  relationship,  drug  or 
alcohol  abuse— and  discover  the  root  of 
their  problem  is  an  eating  disorder,"  she  says. 

Because  eating  disorders  are  often 
shrouded  in  shame  and  secrecy,  they  are 
often  not  as  obvious  as  other  problems.  "A 
lot  of  attention  is  paid  to  drug  and  alcohol 
problems  on  college  campuses  because 
those  issues  are  usually  in  the  forefront," 
Hewing  observes,  "but  eating  disorders 
must  be  addressed  with  the  same  urgency." 

Like  drug  and  alcohol  abuses,  eating 
disorders  arc  treatable,  but  it  is  a  long  and 
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difficult  process,  Hewing  says.  And  as  is  the 
case  with  substance  abuse,  "the  recovery  is 
life-long  and  the  battle  is  constant,"  says 
Hewing. 

Just  as  an  alcoholic  may  promise  this 
drink  will  be  the  last,  many  with  eating  dis- 
orders make  similarly  hollow  promises  to 
themselves.  "Before  I  threw  up,  I  would 
always  tell  myself,  'Just  one  more  time,'" 
says  Sue,  "but  there  were  always  other 
times."  Through  peer  support  groups,  fam- 
ily counseling,  and  one-on-one  therapy,  the 
psychological  barriers  to  recovery  can  be 
torn  down,  says  Hewing.  However,  it's  cru- 
cial to  also  involve  nutritional  counseling 
to  teach  the  person  how  to  regain  control 
of  their  eating  habits,  she  says. 

"Ideally,  we'd  like  to  catch  [people  with 
eating  disorders]  at  a  non-critical  level  so  we 
can  take  it  slowly  and  begin  to  eliminate  the 
sense  that  food  is  the  enemy,"  says  dietician 
Tricia  Graff 

Many  who  suffer  from  eating  disor- 
ders, she  says,  develop  a  food  pho- 
bia where  they  eat  only  what  they 
consider  to  be  "safe  foods,"  such  as  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  a  host  of  fat-free  "goodies," 
while  eliminating  everything  else.  "Our  goal 
is  to  provide  them  with  an  individualized 
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meal  plan  to  encourage  small,  more  fre- 
quent meals  using  low-fat  foods,  protein, 
and  carbohydrates  to  gradually  acclimate 
their  bodies  to  a  more  normal  level  of  food 
intake,"  Graff  says. 

Many  people  with  eating  disorders 
already  understand  the  basics  for 
achieving  a  healthy  lifestyle.  "They 
know  all  about  good  eating  and  the  need  for 
exercise,"  she  says,  "they  just  take  it  to  the 
extreme  and  lose  control." 

However,  some  of  this  control  can  be 
regained.  Last  summer,  after  a  six  year  bat- 
tle with  bulimia.  Sue  experienced  a  break- 
through. "I  was  sick  and  tired  of  looking  at 
myself  in  the  mirror  and  being  disgusted 
with  what  I  saw,"  she  says,  "so  I  decided  to 
stop  taking  the  easy  way  out.  I  put  my  body 
to  the  test  and  set  my  mind  on  achieving 
my  goals  the  right  way." 

As  a  result.  Sue  recently  lost  25  pounds 
by  following  a  well-balanced  nutritional 
plan  supplemented  with  regular  exercise. 
Rather  than  relying  on  purging  to  control 
her  weight,  she  now  depends  upon  her  own 
willpower.  "I  can't  honestly  say  I've  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  I  can  eat  a  slice 
of  pizza  or  a  fried  chicken  sandwich  and 
keep  it  down,"  she  says,  "but  I  do  know 
what  foods  I  feel  comfortable  eating." 


Despite  her  recent  successes.  Sue,  and 
millions  of  others  like  her  continue  to  bat- 
tle with  the  perceptions  of  their  own  body 
image. 

"Our  society  is  incredibly  vulnerable 
to  the  ideals  of  slender  perfection,"  Beck 
says,  "so  when  the  trend  is  toward  Kate 
Moss-type  models,  you  have  young  girls 
starving  themselves  to  conform  with  this 
impractical  body  image." 

The  burden  is  on  the  individual  to 
accept  her  body  or  fall  victim  to  the  vicious 
and  life-threatening  cycle  of  an  eating  dis- 
order, says  Beck. 

But  for  many,  change  doesn't  come 
easy.  "I've  come  a  long  way,  but  I  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go,"  says  Sue,  adding,  "when 
I'm  able  to  eat  whatever  I  want  in  modera- 
tion and  rely  solely  on  exercise  to  help 
control  my  weight,  that's  the  day  I'll  be  able 
to  say  I'm  100  percent." 

Society  must  begin  to  focus  on  the 
health  of  the  individual,  rather  than 
attempting  to  cast  people  from  the  same 
unrealistic  mold.  Perhaps  then  people  will 
begin  to  obsess  about  a  change  in  the  way 
society  thinks  and  not  in  how  it  looks. 

'''Sue  is  a  ficticious  name  to  protect  the  true 
identity  of  a  source.^^^ 
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If  parents  of  today  could  walk  a  mile  in 
their  children's  shoes,  most  would  see  a  very  differ- 
ent world;  one  in  which  sexual  activity  comes 
sooner  than  many  would  like  to  admit. 

Forty-one  percent  of  today's  youth  have  had  at 
least  one  sexual  encounter  before  age  13,  says 
Bridget  Mathias,  Central  Columbia  Junior  High 
School  health  teacher. 


"There  are  a  lot  of  girls  that  want  to 
have  sex  and  are  going  out  with  older  guys," 
says  Andrea  Lauer,  14,  a  freshman  at 
Central  Columbia  high  school. 

Sexual  activity  without  precautions 
leads  to  many  unintended  pregnancies. 
Columbia  County  has  a  high  rate  of  teen 
pregnancies,  says  Cindy  Rupp,  Columbia 
Montour  Family  Planning  community  edu- 
cator. With  a  14.24  percent  teen  pregnancy 
rate,  Columbia  County  is  higher  than 
Dauphin  County  (12.21  percent)  and 
Allegheny  County  (8.34  percent)  where  the 


cities  of  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh  are 
located. 

There  were  826  pregnancies  in  1993  in 
Columbia  County,  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available.  Of  the  826,  113  were 
women  under  20  years  old.  Of  262  total 
pregnancies  in  Montour  County,  27  were 
women  under  20  years  old.  In  the  past  year, 
43  teens  tested  positive  in  tests  done  by 
Family  Planning,  says  Rupp. 

Keeping  kids  educated  is  a  crucial  part 
of  the  fight  against  teen  pregnancy.  Each 
school  district  has  different  policies  and 
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approaches  to  sexual  education,  says  Rupp. 
Central  Columbia  is  "fairly  comprehen- 
sive" and  believes  that  certain  information 
should  be  provided  in  different  years.  In 
Bloomsburg  Area  schools,  children  are 
given  puberty  information  in  elementary 
school;  in  junior  high,  body  changes  and 
pregnancy  prevention  are  taught  through 
the  health  curriculum;  and  in  high  school, 


Through  health  classes,  students  are 
taught  abstinence  and  how  to  survive  single 
living.  "We  give  alternatives  [to  sexual 
activity  and  pregnancy]  by  teaching  about 
prevention,"  says  David  Cantore,  Blooms- 
burg Area  High  School  health  teacher. 
There  are  about  eight  class  periods  devoted 
to  teen  pregnancy  prevention,  he  says.  "We 
still  teach  prevention,  but  also  touch  on 


"Parents  are  pro-abstinence 

and  anti-teaching  options; 

they  don't  think  their 

kids  are  having  sex." 


sexually  transmitted  diseases  are  discussed. 
Students  are  supplied  with  educational 
materials  from  Family  Planning,  says  Linda 
Crowley,  Bloomsburg  Area  High  School 
Nurse.  "The  nurse  will  talk  to  someone  at 
risk  about  birth  control  options,  but  birth 
control  is  not  discussed  in  the  classroom," 
says  Mathias. 


what  to  do  if  someone  becomes  pregnant," 
he  says.  The  services  provided  for  pregnant 
teens  are  also  discussed. 

Several  area  schools  offer  day  care 
facilities  and  after  school  programs  to 
accomodate  pregnant  teens  or  young 
mothers.  "Columbia  County  is  supportive 
of  teen  pregnancies  and  has  a  lot  of  extended 
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families  that  offer  ways  to  deal  with  preg- 
nancies," says  Swanee  Marcus,  nurse  practi- 
tioner and  executive  director  of  Family 
Planning.  Many  parents  will  care  for  their 
grandchild  while  the  teenage  parent  goes  to 
school,  says  Mathias. 

Some  students  from  Central  Columbia 
High  School  don't  agree  with  the  way 
preventive  pregnancy  education  is 
approached  in  school.  "Most  girls  that  get 
pregnant  don't  want  to  be  because  they  are 
too  young.  They  should  teach  more  about 
ways  of  preventing  pregnancy  than  not  having 
sex,"  says  freshman  Kristi  Auman,  14. 

"Parents  are  pro-abstinence  and  anti- 
teaching  options;  they  don't  think  their 
kids  are  having  sex,  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  decide  what  is  taught  in  the  district," 
says  Mathias.  "I  teach  about  choices  and 
stress  that  prevention  is  the  answer,  but  I 
would  like  to  teach  about  birth  control," 
she  says. 

Columbia  Montour  Family  Planning 
provides  over  300  programs  a  year  to  high 
school  and  college  students,  community 
organizations,  clubs,  and  churches  about 
birth  control,  abstinence,  sexually  transmit- 
ted diseases,  and  parenting. 

Family  Planning  provides  a  number  of 


free  services.  Sexually  transmitted  disease 
testing  and  treatment  for  anyone  of  any  age 
is  free  and  confidential.  For  teens  with  low 
risk  pregnancies,  prenatal  education  and 
care  is  free. 

In  addition  to  birth  control  informa- 
tion and  supplies.  Family  Planning  also 
offers  gynecological  exams,  general  health 
screening,  cancer  screening  and  referral, 
pregnancy  testing  and  counseling,  genetic 
screening,  counseling  and  education,  and 
referral  for  other  needs. 

"Having  Family  Planning  programs  at 
school  were  a  good  idea,  but  they  didn't  tell 
us  enough,"  says  Auman.  "They  should 
have  separate  classes  for  boys  and  girls,"  she 
says. 

"I  think  people  would  be  willing  to  ask 
more  questions  and  find  out  things  they 
want  to  know  if  sexes  were  separated,"  says 
Lauer. 

There  is  merit  to  both  sides  of  separadng 
the  students,  says  Rupp.  Keeping 
boys  and  girls  together  "fosters  com- 
munication," but  keeping  them  apart 
makes  them  more  comfortable  to  ask  ques- 
tions. Ideally,  a  little  of  both  would  be  effec- 
tive, depending  on  the  issue,  she  says. 

Many  pregnancies  could  be  prevented 
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1993  Reported  Pregnancies* 
Columbia  and  Montour  counties 


Ages  15-17 
37 


Ages  18-19 
101 


Ages  30  &  Over 
337 


^Latest  figures  available 

if  teenagers  knew  more  about  birth  control 
options.  Lauer  suggests  that  condoms 
should  be  available  in  schools.  "People  are 
embarassed  to  buy  them,  and  then  they 
don't  use  them,"  she  says.  Many  urban  area 
schools  do  sell  condoms  in  bathrooms. 
Uneducated  parents  often  times  have 
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uneducated  kids.  "I  don't  see  any  improve- 
ment in  parents'  attitudes  in  the  future 
regarding  sex  education,"  says  Mathias.  Sex 
education  and  pregnancy  prevention  educa- 
tion will  remain  the  same  until  the 
community  becomes  more  open-minded  to 
all  alternatives^^^ 
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by  Chris  Krepich 


Hth  a  cup  of  espresso  and  jars 
of  lead  and  oil,  artist  Philip  Ferro 
starts  his  15-hour  day  mixing  and 
grinding  pigments  and  oil  into 
paint.  "It's  no  longer  a  choice  for 
me  to  paint.  It  now  chooses  me  to 
do  it,"  Ferro  says  as  he  paints  an 
apple  in  his  latest  painting. 

"I  take  it  as  a  nice  compliment 
when  someone  asks  if  I  glued  some- 
thing to  the  canvas  or  is  it  painted," 
says  Ferro  as  he  brings  fruit  and 
pottery  to  life  on  the  stretched 
linen.  Ferro  is  committed  to  paint- 
ing in  the  style  of  the  old  masters, 
one  which  he  says  is  a  dying  style. 

"I'm  not  even  in  this  century 
when  rm  in  here,"  he  says  from  the  one- 
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room  Berwick  studio  he  built  himself.  He 
can  accomphsh  such  reality  because  of 
countless  hours  spent  practicing  the  basic 
shaping  and  shading  techniques  of  his  early 
mentors.  "To  the  young  artists  today  it's 
boring  and  mundane.  They  despise  the  time 
consumption,"  he  says.  Though  Ferro  says 
he  does  all  his  paintings  to  satisfy  himself, 


says.  He  admits  however,  that  Rembrant  is 
one  of  his  favorite  artists.  "He  grabs  me  at 
a  level  that's  indescribable,"  Ferro  says.  "I 
like  the  texture  of  his  painting.  They're  very 
thick,  with  many  layers." 

But  Ferro's  goal  is  "to  get  people  to 
appreciate  art  in  general."  He  says  "there  is 
a  lack  of  appreciation  for  art  in  this  area," 


^^The  idea  of  art  has  become 

more  important  than 

the  result." 


his  work  is,  in  part,  an  attempt  to  revive  a 
style  that  is  seen  less  and  less  in  the  art 
community.  "Most  artists  today  have  aban- 
doned the  achievement  of  European  art 
which  is  based  on  discipline  and  mastery  of 
craft  and  have  opted  for  self  expression,"  he 
says. 

For  his  own  technique,  Ferro  draws 
mainly  upon  the  baroque  period  for  inspi- 
ration, although  he  is  hesitant  to  categorize 
his  work.  "They  have  all  influenced  me,"  he 


and  he  hopes  to  fill  the  gap  with  his  original 
compositions,  comprised  of  still-lifes,  land- 
scapes, and  portraits,  in  the  "old  master" 
style.  Even  his  choice  of  materials  reflects 
the  once-beloved  form.  Ferro  makes  his  own 
oil  paint  by  cooking  linseed  oil  and  adding 
natural  color  pigments  to  achieve  his  desired 
color.  "Using  shoddy  materials  cheapens 
art,"  he  says,  "and  using  oil  preserves  the 
integrity  of  the  style.  It's  the  traditional 
medium  of  the  old  masters,  so  I  feel  compelled 
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to  use  it."  Ferro  says  doing  copies  of  the  old 
masters'  paintings  allowed  him  to  learn  the 
techniques  of  particular  artists,  and  "you 
can  expedite  your  learning  by  copying  the 
past." 

Ferro  now  uses  the  techniques  he 
gained  through  copying  the  masters  to 
paint  original  compositions,  but 
labeling  Ferro's  paintings  is  as  difficult  as 
his  paintings  are  to  complete.  Although 
Ferro  says  his  paintings  are  realisdc,  they 
have  elements  of  surrealism  because  they  do 
more  than  mimic  the  real  world.  "It  has  to 
look  more  real  than  real,  that's  the  desired 
effect,"  he  says,  adding  "so  an  object  looks 
like  you  can  smell  it  or  touch  it  with  your 
eyes."  Ferro  also  uses  the  French  phrase 
"trompe-l'oeil,"  meaning  "to  fool  the  eye." 
"These  techniques  are  being  replaced  by  'art 
for  art's  sake'",  he  says.  "The  idea  of  art  has 
become  more  important  than  the  result.  I 
understand  the  modern  approach.  I  don't 
want  to  seem  one-sided,  but  freedom  and 
individual  expression  are  the  rewards  of 
mastering  a  technique,  not  the  foundadon 
of  it,"  he  says. 

"There  is  a  large  amount  of  impatience 
that  let  people  skip  the  techniques  he  has 
learned,"  says  Ken  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 


Above:  Philip  Ferro  works  on  a  still-life  painting  in  his  Berwick  studio. 
Ferro's  paintings  will  be  on  display  at  the  Berwick  Hospital  Center  this 
January. 
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art  department  at  Bloomsburg  University. 
"He  certainly  is  a  master  in  his  field,  but 
now  he  needs  to  find  ways  to  modernize  his 
work,"  Wilson  says.  "He's  a  very  gifted  and 
earnest  young  man.  He'll  be  very  well- 
known  someday." 

Ferro  got  his  start  at  the  age  of  8  when 
he  started  drawing  Star  Trek  scenes  from  the 
television  show.  "I  was  a  really  big  'Trekkie,' 
still  am,"  he  says.  His  mother  noticed  his 
talent  from  the  drawings  and  other  doodles 
and  school  art  work,  and  she  enrolled  him 
in  Susquehanna  Arts  for  private  instrucfion. 
"She  thought  I  had  more  than  the  average 
kid,  and  I  guess  she  was  right,"  Ferro  says. 

In  high  school,  Ferro  was  introduced  to 
various  art  media,  including  acrylic 
paint,  charcoal,  clay,  pastels,  and  water- 
colors.  In  his  sophomore  year,  Ferro  was 
chosen  to  do  a  pen  and  ink  drawing  for  the 
Berwick  Bicentennial  calendar,  featuring 
local  artists.  "Being  familiar  with  different 
media  is  important  to  gain  perspective  and 
experience,"  he  says. 

After  high  school,  Ferro  attended 
Luzerne  County  Community  College  and 
was  introduced  to  oil  paint  by  art  instructor 
Mike  Molnar,  who  later  became  his  private 
instructor.  "He's  the  one  who  got  me  started 
in  oil.  I  just  took  to  the  medium  quickly," 
Ferro  says.  "He  understands  it.  He  has  a 
good  eye,"  Molnar  says,  adding,  "I  can  teach 
the  principles,  but  not  everyone  has  the  eye 
for  composition  and  selection.  That's  the 

gift." 

Although  some  pamtmgs  are  done  on 
commission,  most  of  Ferro's  works  are  for 
sale.  He  supports  himself  totally  with  his 
art,  which  he  says  can  be  difficult. 

"Sometimes  I  don't  know  how  I  man- 
age to  cover  things,"  he  says,  adding,  "But 
I'm  not  a  part-time  artist.  I  won't  go  to 
work  and  be  something  else  and  then  come 
home  and  be  an  artist." 

His  works  have  hung  in  Russell's 
Restaurant,  Bloomsburg;  the  Key- 
point  Art  Gallery,  Berwick;  and 
other  area  businesses.  His  paintings  will  be 
shown  at  the  Berwick  Hospital  Center  in 
January.  Ferro's  first  solo  showing  was  this 
past  December  at  the  Chelsea  Hotel  in  New 
York  City.  His  cousin,  Peter  Ferro,  operates 
the  "Gallery  614"  from  the  hotel.  "I  felt  it 
was  successful.  It  opened  up  new  gallery 
contacts  and  gave  me  the  chance  to  meet 
experienced  New  York  artists,"  he  says.  Phil 
Ferro's  younger  brother,  David,  a  graduate 
of  the  Tyler  School  of  Art  in  Philadelphia, 
also  had  a  showing  at  the  gallery.  "I  don't 
have  to  be  in  New  York  City  to  succeed  in 


art.  With  today's  transportafion  and  com- 
munication abilities,  I  can  be  just  as  effec- 
tive from  anywhere,"  Ferro  says. 

Ferro  says  he  has  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  fulfilling  jobs  available.  He 
explains,  "I  paint  stories.  It  may  be  a  story 
about  the  relationships  between  some 
grapes  and  a  piece  of  pottery,  and  light.  Or 
it  may  be  about  the  relationship  between 
God  and  man,  or  about  the  symbolic  and 
suggestive  relationships  of  objects  in  every- 
day life.  It's  up  to  the  viewer  to  have  the 
capacity  to  see  beyond  the  painted  surface 
and  draw  an  intelligent  conclusion,"  he 
says. 

Driven  by  the  freedom  that  he  can 
create  whatever  he  desires,  Ferro 
thrives  on  being  able  to  attach  hid- 
den and  personal  meanings  to  his  paintings 
that  may  not  be  readily  apparent.  "It's  all  in 
the  brush  strokes,  or  lack  of  them,"  he  says. 
Phil  Ferro  says  he  will  confinue  prac- 
ticing the  old  masters'  techniques,  and  con- 
tinue striving  for  excellence.  As  for  the 
future,  he  says,  "I  just  want  to  continue  to 
show  and  sell  my  work,  live  as  an  arfist,  and 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  it."  (^ 
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alking  through  the  mall,  it  isn't 
uncommon  to  see  society's  latest  status 
symbol.  People  too  young  to  be  doctors  are 
carrying  pagers.  The  youth  of  today,  who 
ten  years  ago  would  have  been  wearing 
fluorescent  clothing,  fishnet  stockings,  stud- 
ded jewelry,  and  spiked  hair,  now  have  wal- 
let-sized electronic  equipment  attached  to 
them  at  all  times. 

"It's  convenient.  If  I'm  out,  my  friends 
can  just  page  me  instead  of  me  constantly 
having  to  check  my  answering  machine," 
says  Kristie  Del  Vecchio,  21.  "Everyone  has 
one  because  it's  easy,  plus  people  think  it's 
cool  to  have  them." 

Del  Vecchio  has  had  her  pager  for  one 
year,  after  her  fast-food  delivery  job  intro- 
duced her  to  the  paging  system.  She  has 
since  left  the  job  but  kept  the  pager. 

Over  18.7  million  pagers  are  currently 
in  use  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Analysts 
estimate  a  rise  to  50  million  by  the  year 
2000. 

"We're  selling  a  lot  to  everybody,"  says 
Brian  Schulman,  manager  for  Nynex 
Mobile  Communications.  "With  high 
school  students  it's  becoming  really  popu- 
lar," says  Lynette  Klinger,  sales  associate. 


by  Joy  Mushackr 

Pennsel  Connection,  Bloomsburg. 

Pagers  vary  in  price  depending  on  the 
type  of  service  and  size  of  area  covered.  The 
simplest  pagers,  available  for  as  little  as  $40, 
store  as  many  as  five  messages.  More  expen- 
sive models  can  vibrate  so  that  a  call 
doesn't  sound  and  disturb  others. 

A  person  must  be  18  to  sign  the  con- 
tract to  buy  a  pager.  However,  Schulman 
says,  "It's  unbelievable  how  many  14-15 
year-olds  come  to  buy  pagers." 

Many  parents  support  the  idea  of 
kids  carrying  pagers  and  will  buy 
the  devices  for  them.  A  pager 
enables  parents  to  easily  locate  their  chil- 
dren. 

"It  allows  us  to  be  in  contact  without 
phone  tie  ups,"  says  Klinger,  who  signed 
the  contract  enabling  her  16-year-old 
daughter  to  carry  a  pager. 

"I'm  always  out,"  says  Nancy  Fiore,  16, 
"if  any  emergency  comes  up,  my  parents 
can  get  in  touch  with  me." 

Jennifer  Montero,  16,  has  had  her 
pager  for  nine  months  and  says  her  parents 
like  the  idea  of  being  able  to  reach  her  at  all 
times. 

"I'm  at  work,  and  my  mom  can  get  in 
touch  with  me,"  says  Melissa  Maurovich, 


17.  Maurovich  pays  for  pager  expenses  with 
her  own  money. 

The  popularity  of  mobile  communica- 
tions is  becoming  a  widespread  commodity, 
says  Carolann  Sondermann,  28.  While  vis- 
iting Puerto  Rico,  she  noticed  almost  every- 
one over  the  age  of  13  had  pagers  and  cel- 
lular phones.  Sondermann  uses  her  pager 
for  work  and  social  engagements  and  likes 
how  it  accommodates  her  busy  schedule. 

As  an  "older  kid,"  Dr.  Albert  Stahman, 
a  72-year-old  internal  medicine  specialist, 
says  he  is  delighted  to  have  a  pager  instead 
of  an  answering  service. 

He  has  had  his  pager  for  one  and  a  half 
years  and  regrets  not  having  it  sooner.  "It 
gives  a  person  more  freedom  to  not  have  to 
be  in  one  place  all  the  time,"  he  says. 

Not  everyone  is  ready  to  jump  onto 
the  technological  bandwagon, 
though.  Police  officer  Mike  Sylvester, 
24,  originally  bought  his  pager  for  work 
and  later  began  to  use  it  on  the  social  level. 
"I  can't  avoid  anyone;  everyone  knows  I 
don't  turn  my  pager  off,  and  now  I  can't 
screen  my  calls,"  he  says.  "Three  out  of  my 
four  roommates  have  pagers,  I  don't  really 
need  one."  Sylvester's  roommate,  Travis 
Fuchs,  24,  agrees,  "It's  becoming  a  leash." 
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Sylvester  believes  that  younger  people 
have  pagers  unnecessarily.  "They  think  they 
feel  important,"  he  says. 

In  the  past,  people  may  have  associated 
pagers  with  drug  dealers.  However,  Klinger 
says,  "around  here  I  don't  think  it  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  drugs.  [Rather,]  having  a  pager 
puts  kids  in  the  'in  crowd,'  and  parents  like 
them  because  they  can  always  get  a  hold  of 
their  kid." 

Schulman,  22,  says  many  people  are 
buying  them  for  status.  "When  I  was 
in  high  school,  nobody  had  a  pager," 
he  adds. 

"It's  like  having  a  pocketbook;  it's  a 
necessity,"  says  17-year-old  Nicole  Surinaga. 
Surinaga  doesn't  own  a  pager  but  relies  on 
her  friends'  pagers  to  keep  in  touch. 

For  some,  having  a  pager  is  truly  the 
best  way  to  be  reached,  while  for  others,  the 
bright-colored,  battery-operated  box  of 
wires  is  the  best  way  to  fit  in  with  others  in 
a  pager-clutching  crowd. 

Even  if  the  only  message  sent  is  from  a 
mother  telling  her  child  to  come  home  for 
dinner,  the  process  is  still  effective  in  get- 
ting both  messages  across:  you  can  be  cool 
even  when  mom  calls,  ^n. 
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Large  (16")  regular        $7.00.. .$1.25 

Medium  (12")  regular    $5.00.. .$1.00 

Small  (8")  regular  $2.50...$  .50 

Sam's  Pan  (14")Chicago  Style    $8.00.. .$1.25 

Sam's  Pan  (8")  Chicago  Style     $3.50...$  .50 

Topping.s:  Anchovies.  Bacon.  Black  Olives*,  Broccoli, 

Canadian  Bacon,  Cheese*.  Ham,  Mushrooms*.  Onions*. 
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Cheese 
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$1.75...$3.25 
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$1.75.. .$3.25 
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$1.65...$3.00 

Cheese  Steak 
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N/C                         1 
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PARTY  SUBS    Reg.  Special 


4  ft. 

5  ft. 

6  ft. 

$25.00. 
$30.00. 
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.$30.00 
.$35.00 
.$40.00 

Spaghetti 

$1.99. 

.$7.49  (tub) 

Chef  Salad      $2.49 

Meatball 

$.49 

Fresh  Cut  French  Fries  $1 .25 

Garlic  Bread 

$.59 

Fresh  Cut  French  Fries  $1 .75 

Salad 
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DRINKS 
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2  Large  Pizzas  $11.99 
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1  Large  Pizza    $6.00 
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Sunday  11  a.m.  to  II  p.m. 

Ask  About  Our  Daily  Specials! 

BU  Students  &  Senior  Citizens  10  7o  Discount  with  ID 

(Cannot  be  used  with  any  other  specials) 
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$  1.25 

2  Itr.  Bottle 

$  1.70 

Cans 

$.50 

Coffee 

$  .50 

Iced  Tea 

$  .75 

White  Milk 

$  .80 

Chocolate  Milk 

$  .80 
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efore  the  rise  of  corporate  brew 
giants  like  Anheuser/Buscii,  Miller,  and 
Coors,  communities  relied  upon  local  brew- 
eries to  quench  their  thirst  for  beer.  A 


main-stay  in  just  about  every  sizable  com- 
munity in  Pennsylvania,  local  brew  houses 
were  as  common  in  the  early  1900s  as  Wal- 
Marts  are  today.  They  helped  shape  the 


identities  of  the  communities,  towns,  and 
regions  in  which  they  operated.  Each 
brewery  had  its  own  unique  structure,  per- 
ception, reputation,  and  product.  They  lent 
character  to  their  communities,  who  in 
turn  supplied  the  workers  and  market  nec- 
essary for  survival. 

When  Congress  enacted  prohibi- 
tion in  1919,  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  nation's  brewing  industry 
collapsed.  Only  the  strongest  and  most 
resourceful  breweries  survived.  D.G. 
Yuengling  &  Sons,  Pottsville,  still  operating 
as  America's  oldest  brewery,  stayed  afloat 
by  producing  ice  cream  and  selling  milk, 
along  with  a  non-alcoholic  brew  which, 


Above:  The  Germania  Brewery 
was  operated  by  the  Foust 
Brothers  at  Front  and  Ferry  Streets 
in  Danville  from  1901  to  1907. 

Left:  The  Old  Bottling  house  still 
stands  at  the  Spring  St.  Brewing 
location  in  Danville. 


Krepich 
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unfortunately,  just  didn't  satisfy  the 
American  thirst  for  beer.  Some 
Danville  breweries  also  produced 
ice-cream  and  ice  to  stay  afloat  dur- 
ing prohibition,  while  others  took  a 
chance  and  produced  the  highly- 
demanded  beverage  illegally. 

During   prohibition,   the 
Hanover     Brewery     in 
Danville    "got    into 
trouble    for    not    making 
'near  beer,'"  says  Sis  Hause, 
Montour  County  historian. 
Hause  says  an  employee  was 
arrested    for    making    beer, 
so   owner   Henry  Voelcker 
decided  to  turn  the  brewery 
into  Hanover  Springs  soda 
bottling.  For  a  short  time, 
Voelcker    also    produced 
pants  hangers  and  rug  beat- 
ers and  grew  mushrooms  in 
some   of  the   buildings   to 
survive  prohibition.   The 
Voelcker  family  still  oper- 
ates a  beer  distributorship  in 
Danville  today. 

Although   most   brew- 
houses  struggled  to  stay  in 


business  by  making  non-alcoholic 
brews  and  "health  drinks,"  the 
American  brewery  scenes  never 
recovered  from  the  blow  of  prohi- 
bition. "I'd  say  prohibition  was  the 
end  of  the  brewing  business  in 
Danville,"  Hause  says. 

Nationally,  only  31  brew- 
eries were  back  in  busi- 
ness in  1933,  when  the 
familiar  brews  were  again 
allowed  to  flow.  Only  one 
brewery,  Danville  Brewing, 
re-opened  in  this  area.  But 
by  1940,  beer  production 
levels  reached  that  of 
pre-prohibition  for  the  first 
time  with  only  half  the 
number  of  breweries, 
according  to  American 
Breweries  II,  a  book  by  Dale 
P.  Van  Wieron  that 
attempts  to  document  every 
brewery  to  have  operated  in 
the  US.  But  with  barrel 
taxes  and  acquisitions  of 
smaller  breweries  by  larger 
ones,  the  fate  of  the 
American  brewery  began  to 
reveal  a  bleak  future. 


rtist  Series 

95-96 


Philadelphia  Boys  Choir  and  Chorale 

Sunday,  December  3, 1995  •  3  p.m. 

Tickets:  $20 

New  York  City  Opera  "La  Traviata" 

Thursday,  February  8, 1996  •  8  p.m. 

Tickets:  $25 

Beauty  and  the  Beast 

Friday,  February  23,  1996  •  7:30  p.m. 
Tickets:  $20 

James  Galway 

Sunday,  March  3, 1996  •  3  p.m. 
TickeU:  $30 
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Open  24  Hours  •  7  Days  a  Week  •  Every  Day  •  All  Day 

HOAGIES  &  SUBS 

Hot  &  Cold  •  Over  20  varieties 
Our  Fresh  Baked  Rolls 

TRY  SOME  OF  OUR  MENU  SPECIALTIES 

GREEK 

AMERICAN 

ITALIAN 

CHINESE 

KIDS  MENU  •  APPETIZERS  •  ICE  CREAM  •  MILKSHAKES 
PIES  .  CAKES  •  BELGIAN  WAFFLES 

(EST  BREAKFAST  IN  TOWN^ 

served  24"tejrsa'cfay 

We  have  something  for  every  tasle  and  we'll  serve  you  with  a  smile  (guaranteed)  or  your  meal  is  free 

DONT  FORGET  OUR  BUCK  NITE,  WITH  NEW  SPECIALS  EACH  MONTH, 
AND  OUR  FREE  DESSERT  SPECIALS 

FREE  DELIVERY  From  1 1  AM-2  PM  and  5-  PM-12  AM  (Min.  $20.00) 
Comer  of  Main  St.  &  Lightstreet  Rd.  •  387-6461 
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Come  in  and  see  the  area's  largest  selection  of 

Biking,  Running  &  Outdoor  equipment 

Over  100  Bikes  on  display. 


VISA/MASTER  CARD/DISCOVER 


Locally,  Danville  hosted  at  least  15  dif- 
ferent brewing  companies,  although  in  only 
two  known  locations,  from  1873  to  1920. 
Breweries  changed  hands  often  back  then, 
and  sheriff  sales  of  the  companies  were 
common,  says  Hause.  The  largest  location 
was  on  Spring  Street,  just  off  Route  11, 
which  hosted  Steeb  and  Faber,  Montour, 
Gerstner,  and  Hanover  breweries,  among 
others.  The  other  location  on  East  Front 
and  Ferry  Streets,  where  the  Friendship  Fire 
Company  is  now  located,  housed  the 
Danville,  J  &  C  Bausch,  Fraudenburg,  and 
Germania  breweries. 

To  store  the  beer,  the  downtown  brew 
houses  used  to  ship  barrels  across  the 
Susquehanna  to  Riverside,  where 
they  maintained  a  cave  carved  into  the 
mountain  for  cold  storage.  During  the  win- 
ter, barrels  were  moved  by  sled  across  the 
frozen  waterway  to  the  cave.  At  the  Spring 
Street  location,  aging  caves  were  dug  into  a 
nearby  hill  to  store  the  beer.  Stegmaier 
Brewing,  operating  in  Wilkes-Barre  until 
1974,  operated  an  outlet  and  office  in 
Danville,  first  on  Market  Street,  then  on 
Mill  Street. 

In  Columbia  County,  Berwick 
Brewing    operated    in    1907    and    1908. 


Lewisburg  United 
Methodist  Homes 

One  River  Road 
Lewisburg,  PA  17837 


A  Tradition  of  Caring 

•  Nursing  Care:  24  Hour  Care 

•  An  on-site,  full  time,  comprehensive 
Rehabilitation  Department  which  includes 
Physical  Therapy,  Occupational  Therapy 
and  Speech  Therapy. 

•  Personal  Care  at  Riverview  Manor: 
Designed  for  adults  who  require  assistance 
with  their  physical  care  but  are  able  to 
remain  independent. 

•  Garden  Apartments:  Residential  Living 

Continuing  Our  Tradition  of  Dignity 
in  Caring. . .  For  Life. 
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Bloomsburg  Brewing  opened  in  1910, 
changed  to  Exchange  Brewing  in  1911, 
finally  became  known  as  Eagle  Brewing  in 
1913  and  then  closed  for  good.  Though  the 
companies  were  short-lived,  they  represent 
a  major  facet  of  American  history. 

Rodney  Derrick,  a  beer  can  and  brew- 
erianna  collector  from  Bloomsburg, 
has  a  wood  crate  from  Exchange 
Brewing,  possibly  the  only  tangible  artifact 
of  the  county's  brewing  legacy.  Derrick 
says  a  friend  gave  him  the  crate  after  dis- 
covering it  while  cleaning  out  the  basement 
of  the  old  Ship's  Inn.  "The  Columbia 
County  Historical  Society  said  the  brewery 
never  existed.  That  riled  me  up  because  I 
have  the  crate."  Derrick  says  the  brewery 
stood  near  Railroad  Street,  behind  the  Litde 
Dutch  Inn,  where  the  old  foundation  still 
exists,  proving  the  brewery's  location. 
"They  used  to  load  the  barrels  right  onto 
the  train  cars  from  there,"  he  says. 

Because  the  importance  of  the  present 
is  usually  not  realized  until  it  becomes  his- 


torically significant,  the  impact  that  local 
breweries  had  on  many  area  communities 
may  never  be  known.  But  the  roles  that 
Columbia  and  Montour  counties  played  in 
shaping  the  rich  heritage  of  Pennsylvania 
can  never  be  denied. 


Right:  The  downtown  Danville 
breweries  used  the  Riverside 
Cave  for  storing  beer. 


photo  courtesy  of  Sis  Hause 
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J^eadipO  for  l^elief 


^A/hen 


'hen  she  gets  a  migraine  head- 
ache, she  lies  down  in  a  dark  room 
with  an  ice  pack  on  her  head.  Some- 
times she  takes  a  sick  day  from  work. 
"They're  mtense,"  says  Judy  Dunn,  41, 
Danville.  "You  just  can't  find  a  decent 
place  to  put  your  head." 

Migraines  are  moderate  to  severe 
headaches  having  certani  characteris- 
tics, says  Dr.  John  Carlson,  Geisinger 
Medical  Center.  Sufferers  experience  a 
throbbing  pain,  usually  on  one  side  of 
the  head,  often  accompanied  by  nausea 


by  Kama  Timbrell 


and  vomiting.  Many  people  with  migraines 
see  flashing  lights  or  spots  and  may  have 
blurred  vision  and  sensitivity  to  light  dur- 
ing an  attack,  says  Carlson.  A  migraine  can 
last  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  Until 
recently,  victims  had  to  rely  upon  drugs 
with  moderate  success  rates  or  suffer 
through  an  attack. 

More  than  11  million  cases  of 
migraines  occur  each  year  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics. 

Mierainc  headache  sufferers  now  have 


a  wide  range  of  drugs  to  treat  their 
migraines.  They  can  even  take  Prozac, 
the  mood-elevating  wonder  drug  of  the 
'90s.  But  the  biggest  news  is  Imitrex, 
the  latest  drug  on  the  migraine 
headache  market. 

Imitrex  is  70  percent  effective  in 
stopping  or  greatly  reducing  pain 
from  migraines,  says  Carlson. 
Prescribed  in  either  shot  or  tablet 
form,  one  injection  costs  about  $36, 
and  one  50  milligram  tablet  costs 
about  $12,  accoiding  to  Gar>'  Szilagyi, 
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a  pharmacist  at  Eppley's  Pharmacy,  Bloomsburg.  While 
the  price  may  seem  high,  "It  could  save  you  a  day  at  worl^," 
says  Carlson. 

Today,  doctors  understand  what  causes  a  migraine 
much  better  than  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  blood  vessels 
in  the  brain  and  scalp  first  constrict,  then  dilate,  causing 
the  pain,  says  Carlson,  adding  Imitrex  constricts  the 
blood  vessels.    "Levels  of  serotonin  [a  chemical  in  the 
brain  that  transmits  messages]  actually  drop,"  he  says. 

Today,  migraines  are  viewed  as  a  legitimate 
health  problem,  "recognized  as  an  inherited 
disease,"  says  Carlson.  He  adds  that  it's 
not  uncommon  to  see  several  people  within 
the   same   family   suffering   from   migraines, 
although  many  people  suffer  from  migraines 
who  have  no  family  history.  Donna  House,  39, 
Danville,  says  that  her  daughter,  son,  mother, 
and  brother  all  suffer  from  migraines. 

The  public's  perceptions  of  migraine  sufferers 
have  also  changed  greatly.  "I  used  to  laugh  at  peo- 
ple who  said  they  had  migraines.    I  thought,  'How 
bad  could  a  headache  be?'"  says  Joann  Yano,  45, 
Sunbury,  who  only  had  one  migraine  18  years  ago 
during  pregnancy  before  getting  them  regularly  four 
years  ago.  Changes  in  lifestyle  can  cause  migraines,  and 
many  people  "have  them  severely  for  a  time  and  then  stop. 
Carlson. 
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THE 
vBLOQMSBURG 

UlMlVbksil  i  W 
FOUNIXnON^ 

The  Foundation 

Activated  in  1985,  The  Bloomsburg 
University  Foundation,  Inc.  has  the  key 
responsibility  for  securing  private  funds 

to  maintain  and  enhance  quality  and 
excellence  in  all  areas  of  the  University. 

The  Foundation  conducts  a  diversified 

program  of  information,  cultivation,  and 

solicitation  among  individuals,  businesses, 

corporations,  and  foundations.  Its  many 

services  include  providing  assistance  in 

establishing  scholarships,  awards, 

memorials  and  special  project  funds, 

estate  planning,  and  bequests. 

Membership  in  the  Foundation  includes 

outstanding  business,  professional,  and 

civic  leaders  from  throughout  the  state. 

Many  participants  are  BU  alumni,  parents 

of  students,  and  friends  and  long-time 

supporters  of  the  school. 


For  Information 

Any  mq nines  about  gift  opportunities, 
plantted gifts,  and fiind-raising  activities  at 
Bloomsburg  University  shoidd  be  directed  to: 

BLOOMSBURG  UNIVERSITY  FOUNDATION 

The  Development  Center 

400  East  Second  Street 

Bloomsburg,  PA  17815-1301 

Telephone:  (717)  389-4128 


Advertising  by  Cerenex,  the  pharmaceutical  company 
that  makes  Imitrex,  probably  has  helped  make  people  under- 
stand that  migraines  are  a  health  problem.  "People  are  start- 
ing to  talk  more  about  it,"  says  Carlson. 

Migraines  are  "very  debilitating,  very  depressing,"  says 
House.  Missing  work  is  common  among  migraine  sufferers. 
House  says  that  she  has  missed  three  consecutive  days  of 
work  because  of  her  migraines. 

Using  Imitrex  has  greatly  improved  House's  life.  "I 
couldn't  live  without  it,"  says  House.  Within  a  few  minutes 
of  injecting  herself  with  Imitrex,  she  says  she's  "back  to  normal." 

Imitrex  is  non  habit-forming.  In  fact,  it's  often  uncom- 
fortable. "It's  a  slightly  unpleasant  sensation,"  says 
House,  who  experiences  some  discomfort.  Nausea  and 
feelings  of  tightness  in  the  head  and  chest  are  sometimes 
experienced  for  a  short  time  after  taking  the  drug. 

Imitrex  is  not  for  everybody.  People  with  heart  disease 
shouldn't  take  Imitrex  because  it  might  increase  the  chance 
of  a  heart  attack,  says  Carlson.  Carlson  advises  high  blood 
pressure  sufferers  not  to  take  Imitrex  because  high  blood 
pressure  might  be  an  indication  of  heart  disease.    Imitrex 


"I  used  to  laugh  at 

people  who  said 
they  had  migraines''! 


hasn't  been  tested  on  pregnant  women  yet,  so  expectant 
mothers  should  not  take  Imitrex,  says  Carlson. 

Even  with  its  high  success  rate,  Imitrex  isn't  always  suc- 
cessful. However,  there  are  many  additional  treatments  for 
migraines.  The  most  important  is  watching  your  diet.  Foods 
containing  monosodium  glutamate  (MSG)  and  nitrates, 
ripened  cheeses,  chocolate,  excessive  caffeine,  nuts,  peanut 
butter,  food  made  with  yeast,  sour  cream,  yogurt,  onions, 
Nutrasweet  and  Equal,  and  alcoholic  beverages  could  cause 
migraine  headaches,  according  to  Carlson. 

Carlson  also  suggests  migraine  sufferers  get  regular 
sleep  and  exercise,  not  let  themselves  go  hungry,  and 
learn  how  to  deal  with  stress. 
There  are  many  preventative  drugs  that  are  taken  every 
day,  including  Inderal,  Paxil,  and  Blocadren,  says  Carlson. 
He  says  that  if  one  doesn't  help  reduce  the  number  of 
attacks,  then  another  drug  is  tried. 

Living  with  migraines  is  easier  today  than  just  a  few 
years  ago.  Advancements  in  the  medical  field,  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  cause,  and  the  recognition  of  migraines  as  a 
real  health  issue  have  all  contributed  to  better  treatment  for 
sufferers.  Doctors  can't  prevent  you  from  ever  getting 
migraines,  but  they  can  help  reduce  the  number  of  attacks 
and  prescribe  medication  for  when  a  migraine  occurs.  Relief 
for  migraines  may  only  be  a  doctor's  visit  away,  ^k 
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mall  flickering  lights 
become  visible  in  the  night  sky 
at  the  Bloomsburg  Airport, 
where  a  twin-engine  plane  is 
approaching  the  runway. 
Though  the  few  visitors  to  the 
airport  during  the  late  hours 
may  mistake  it  for  just  another 
private  aircraft,  the  plane  is 
actually  carrying  the  vital  tools 
to  aid  an  organ  transplant 
operation  being  conducted  at 
Geisinger  Medical  Center, 
Danville. 

"There  is  no  schedule  with 
these  flights,"  says  Scott  Smith, 
manager  of  the  Bloomsburg 
Airport.  Flights  to  aid  in  trans- 
plant operations  can  arrive 
two  days  in  a  row,  or  not  for  a 
month. 

Chartered  aircraft  and 
the  Life  Flight  heli- 
copters of  Geisinger 
are  the  major  transportation 
tools  for  some  of  the  most 
complex  surgeries  conducted 
at  Geisinger.  For  14  years,  the  Bloomsburg  Airport  has  worked  with 
both  Geisinger  and  Bloomsburg  Hospital  in  providing  a  landing 
site  for  organ  transplant  flights. 

Although  it  is  home  to  private  aircraft,  the  airport  began  work- 
ing with  local  hospitals  in  April  1981,  according  to  Stephen  Kelley, 
transplant  specialist  at  Geisinger.  The  great  demand  for  organs  at 
that  time,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  hospitals  that  had  transplant 
programs  available,  led  Geisinger  to  establish  the  transplant  pro- 
gram that  would  link  itself  to  the  airport. 

The  Delaware  Valley  Transplant  Program  (DVTP)  is  part  of  the 
Organ  Procurement  Organizations  (OPO),  which  are  branched  all 
over  the  United  States  and  receive  contracts  through  the  federal 
government. 
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This  program  helps  Geisinger  obtain  organs,  particularly 
from  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  developing  a  need  for  quick  and 
reliable  transportation. 

"For  the  flights  carrying  transplant  organs,  a  small,  twin- 
engine  general  aviation  aircraft  is  used,"  says  Smith.  "It  can  hold 
six  passengers,  with  two  or  three  usually  being  surgeons." 

The  aircraft,  usually  provided  by  Custom  Air  Charter  north 
of  Philadelphia,  arrives  at  the  airport,  where  the  crew  is  met  by  an 
ambulance  team  from  Geisinger. 

"We  are  notified  at  least  two  to  three  hours  before  the  plane 
lands,"  says  Kelley.  "Then  a  team  is  prepared,  we  are  told  when  to 
be  at  the  operating  room,  and  we  go  out  to  pick  up  the  transplant 
organ  and  surgical  team." 


genqr  situations  or  for  trans- 
port that  remains  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  hospital  grounds. 

"Life  Flight  helicopters  are 
minimally  involved  because 
they  must  always  be  on  call  for 
emergencies,"  says  Kelley.  "We 
mainly  use  them  when  trans- 
plant teams  must  go  to  an  air- 
port other  than  Bloomsburg  or 
when  the  road  conditions  are 
bad." 

"Many  of  them  come  from 
Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  flight  crew  can  wait  any- 
where from  one  to  five  hours 
for  the  transplant  crew  to 
return  after  taking  the  organ  to 
the  hospital,"  says  Smith.  "We 
usually  provide  a  courtesy  car 
for  them  if  they  want  to  go 
uptown  for  coffee,  and  we  also 
do  general  maintenance  for 
them,  such  as  putting  in  a  new 
starter  or  battery  for  their  air- 
craft, free  of  charge." 

In  regards  to  the  airport's 
value  to  Geisinger,  Kelley 
and  other  transplant  spe- 
cialists view  it  as  an  excellent 
location  to  aid  in  the  organization 
needed  to  bring  an  organ  to  a  recip- 
ient on  time  They  remain  positive 
whether  the  situation  involves 
communication  with  airaaft  or  the 
pressure  in  the  surgery  room. 

"We  most  often  use  Blooms- 
burg Airport  when  we  have  to  do 
multi-organ  retrievals,"  says  Kelley. 
"In  14  years  of  transplants,  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  them  as  close  as 
they  are."  Q^ 


According  to  Kelley,  time  is  extremely  impor- 
tant in  transplant  operations,  since  organs  can  only 
remain  in  "static  time,"  or  cold  storage,  for  so  long. 
This  is  a  temperature  of  3-5  degrees  Centigrade,  or 
35-37  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Kidneys,  the  only  organs  used  in  transplants  at 
Geisinger,  can  last  up  to  48  hours  during 
transport  time.  Others,  such  as  livers,  only 
last  12-24  hours,  and  the  heart  lasts  only  4-8  hours 
because  it  needs  oxygenated  blood.  Geisinger's  trans- 
plant program  performs  40-50  kidney  transplants  per 
year. 

Life  Flight  helicopters  are  used  mainly  for  emer- 
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The  Name  Game 


Mad 


adame  Montour,  Daniel  Montgomery, 
locust  trees,  Christopher  Columbus,  and 
honey  bees  have  only  one  thing  in  com- 
mon. They  have  lent  their  names  to  coun- 
ties or  townships  in  the  area. 

Madame  Montour  was  a  legend  in  the 
area  that  would  become  Montour  County. 
She  had  been  dead  about  100  years  when 
the  county  was  named,  but  being  such  a 
good  friend  and  helper  to  the  early  white 
settlers,  the  settlers  named  the  county  in 
her  honor,  says  Helen  "Sis"  Hause,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Montour  County  Historical 
Society  and  local  historian. 

Danville,  county  seat  of  Montour 
County,  was  named  for  Daniel  Mont- 
gomery, son  of  one  of  Danville's  first  set- 


tlers. He  set  up  a  general  store  on  Mill 
Street  that  served  people  from  all  over;  peo- 
ple simply  said  they  were  going  to  "Dan's 
town";  thus,  Danville  was  created. 

When  Columbia  County  was  created, 
Columbia  was  a  patriotic  name  for 
the  United  States,  popularized  in  the  song 
"Hail,  Columbia!"  written  by  Joseph 
Hopkinson.  The  name  "Columbia"  is 
derived  from  America's  "founder,"  Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

Within  Columbia  County,  Millville 
was  named  for  the  grist  mill  settler  John 
Eves  built  on  Little  Fishing  Creek.  There 
are  five  theories  as  to  how  Bloomsburg  was 
named,  but  one  of  the  more  popular  is  that 
early  travelers  saw  blooming  foliage  as  they 
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entered  town.  Others  are  that  the  town  was 
named  after  the  Bloom  family  of 
Northumberland  county,  who  were  very 
active  in  community  affairs  and  politics;  or 
for  Bloomsbury,  N.J.,  hometown  to  many 
of  the  early  settlers.  Someone's  handwriting 
made  the  y  on  the  end  look  like  a  g  , 
spelling  Bloomsburg.  The  name  Berwick 
comes  from  the  English  word  Aberwick, 
"river-mouth  town." 

Orangeville  is  in  remembrance  of  the 
Orange  towns  of  New  Jersey,  the  for- 
mer home  of  many  of  the  residents.  Orange 
gets  its  meaning  from  the  English  Prince  of 
Orange,  William  III. 

Benton  was  named  for  both  Benton 
Twp.,  which  was  named  for  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  Hart  Benton. 
Catawissa  was  settled  by 
Quakers  who  originally 
named  the  town 
Hughesville.  However, 
being  Quakers,  they 
were  reluctant  to  have  a 
town  named  for  one  of 
their  citizens,  so  the 
town  was  named  Cata- 
wessy,  and  later  Cata- 
wissa, just  like  the  creek. 
The  most  probable 
explanation  for  the 
name  Catawissa  is  that 
it's  an  Anglicized  ver- 
sion of  a  now  extinct  Indian  word  meaning 
"pure  water,"  because  at  one  time  the 
Susquehanna  River  was  actually  clear. 

Numidia  is  a  shortened  version  of  New 
Media,  derived  from  the  hope  of  a 
developer  that  the  town  would  represent  a 
new  medium  for  the  southern  part  of  the 
county. 

Also  within  Columbia  County  are 
appropriately  named  Locust  Township  and 
Honey  Town.  Locust  Township  was  named 
for  the  abundance  of  locust  trees  there. 
Honey  Town,  north  of  Fishing  Creek 
Township,  was  named  because  resident 
David  Wenner  raised  bees  on  the  hill 
behind  his  house,  and  sold  their  honey  for 
several  years,  ^k 
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BLOOMSBURe,  PA 


(Proudty  Cdtbrating  Our  12tk  'J'ear  in  CDoiuntoiuii  'Bioomsburgl 

0\ilneteen-9{ineiy-0^our  !l(ecipient  of 

The  Wine  Spectator's  ^luard  of 'E?(ce[[ence 

9\[tneteen-9\(inety-^ree  Hiecipient  of 

Cfiadds  J^ord  Winery 's  "Qrand  Award" 

and 'featured in  "MC A.B out 'Beer"  9dagazine 


We  welcome  you  to  join  us  at  ^ussetCs 

for  fine  dining  and  a  reta?(ing  atmosphere. 

'from  our  dining  room  to  out  bar,  you  'it 

find  many  deiigfttfuC  e7(periences. 

Tiease  do  visit  us. 


117  West  94ain  Street 

'BCoomsBurg,  "Pa.  17815 

717-387-1332 


